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ICTURES.—We have had more than one end in view in the Memorial work 
of the past few years in honor of Dr. Higbee, Dr. Burrowes and Thaddeus 
Stevens. Our first end was special, that Pennsylvania might know and duly honor 
these men for their unselfish devotion to the cause of general education. The 
second, that their portraits might go upon the walls of school rooms everywhere 
to aid in encouraging the placing of more pictures, and good ones, in the schools 
of the State. The importance of ornamenting the walls of the school-room—the 
benefit that may result from it, and therefore the necessity and the duty involved— 
is felt, as it should be, by few teachers and school officers. This item of the school 
equipment is no less essential in the ideal school than text-books or furniture. 


If it is a very good thing to hang attractive pictures on the wall of the home, 
then is it doubly so thus to ornament the walls of the school-room. “In the 
emptiest room,” says Ruskin, ‘the mind wanders most, for it gets restless like a 
bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any possible means of getting out 
and away. Bare walls are not a proper part of the means of education; blank 
plaster about and above them is not suggestive to pupils.” The landscape makes 
a bright opening through the dead wall like a window; flowers and ferns are sug- 
gestive of the garden, the lane, the field, the woods, the purling stream ; of song-birds 
in the air or among the branches, and blue sky overhead. Animals suggest a life with 
which we should be more or less familiar. The portrait speaks the man, what we know 
of him, suggesting trains of thought that may be most interesting and profitable. 


A mother wondered why her three brave lads had all gone to sea from an in- 
land home. She was speaking, in her loneliness, with a friend who had called upon 
her, and she could not suggest any reason why they should all have adopted the 
sea-faring life when none of their friends or relatives had been sailors. The man 
observed a spirited picture of a full-rigged ship hanging above the mantel. It 
was perhaps the only picture in the room, at least the only one at all conspic- 
uous. Athought struck him. ‘‘ How long has that picture been hanging there?” 
he asked. ‘Oh, it has been there ever since the boys were little children.” ‘It 
was that,” said he, “that sent your boys away. ~The sea grew upon their imagina- 
tion until they longed for it, and sought it, and so they are gone.” 

So a striking or attractive picture, in the school-room as in the home, may sink 
deep into the heart of the child, and mean far more to him than much of the work 
which the school programme usually imposes. He may forget the name and lose 
all recollection of the personality of the teacher and of most of his schoolmates, 
but the striking picture is a picture still. That he will always remember. In our 
experience as we grow older, if we are at all observant, we know more and more 
the value of these things—how great a factor in education they may become! 


Men wonder sometimes how they can expend a modest sum of money to good 
purpose in giving pleasure and profit to others. Get some pictures of good faces, 
and flowers, and landscapes, and other proper subjects, and put them upon the 
walls of your nearest school-house, or of some other in which you may be in- 
terested. When you have done this for one school you may want to do it for 
a second, or you will suggest to some other generous heart the like gift of endur- 
ing value. What chance have boys and girls with a dead-alive teacher in a school- 
house whose blank walls are eloquent of poverty? Oh, the weariness of it! 

Real, genuine, helpful, beautiful art is now brought within reach of the million. 
The arts of chromo-lithography and half-tone engraving are putting exquisite pic- 
tures, at low cost, wherever there is taste to appreciate and enjoy them. In our 
homes they are everywhere, why not everywhere also upon school-room walls? 
Let us abate the poverty of taste which keeps our school-room walls bare of these 
choice educational influences. To many a child good pictures come like the minis- 
tration of the angels. We feel this, we know it; and for the years remaining to us shall 
do what we can to make school-life better for the pictures on the wall.—¥. P. McCaskey. 
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ORMERLY the walkers were three, 
says Bradford Torrey in Zhe Adlantic. 
Now, alas! one of them walks no longer 
on earth. The hills that knew him so 
well know him no more. The asters and 
goldenrod bloom, but he comes not to 
gather them. The maples redden, but 
he comes not to see them. Yet in a bet- 
ter and truer sense he is with us still; for 
we remember him, and continually talk 
of him. If we pass a sphagnum bog, we 
think how at this point he used to turn 
aside and put a few mosses into his box. 
Some professor in Germany, or a scholar 
in New Haven, had asked him to collect 
additional specimens. In those days of 
his sphagnum absorption we called him 
sometimes the ‘‘sphagnostic.’’ If we are 
- on the Landaff road, my companion asks, 
*‘Do you remember the Sunday noon 
when we went home and told E—— that 
this wood was full of his rare willow? 
And how he posted over here by himself 
directly after dinner to see it? And how 
he said, in a tone of whimsical entreaty, 
‘Please don’t find it anywhere else; we 
must not let it become too common.’ ’’ 
Oh, yes, I remember; and my companion 
knows he has no need to remind me of it; 
but he loves to talk of the absent,—and 
he knows I love to hear him. That 
willow I can never see anywhere without 
thinking of the man who first told me 
about it. Whether I pass the single 
small specimen between Franconia and 
the Profile House, so close upon the 
highway that the road-menders are con- 
tinually cutting it back, or the one on the 





Bethlehem road, or the great cluster of 
stems on Wallace Hill, it will always be 
his willow. And indeed this whole beau- 
tiful hill country is his. How happy he 
was in it!. . The very roadsides here 
must miss him, and wonder why he no 
longer passes, with his botanical box 
over his shoulder and an opera-glass in 
his hand,—equally ready for a plant or a 
bird. He was always looking for some- 
thing, and always finding it. With his 
happiness, his goodness, his gentle dig- 
nity, his philosophic temper, his knowl- 
edge of his own mind, his love of all things 
beautiful, he has made Franconia a dear 
place for all of us who knew him here. 


No man lives to himself. He could not 
if he would. The covetous man has.a 
miser for his son, the light woman has a 
daughter hastening towards the ways of 
shame, the unclean man poisons a work- 
shop with his lecherous imagination, the 
drunkard infects a whole neighborhood 
with his vices, the swearer finds his little 
child, scarce out of babyhood, uttering 
bestial oaths, and shaping his tiny lips in 
the blasphemies which are the common 
speech of the house in which he lives. 
Who knows how far a word may travel? 
When it leaves us it is gone forever. It 
has floated away into the blue heaven on 
wings of its own, and we cannot recall it 
if we would. It has set new thoughts 
stirring in a score of hearts, and will 
travel on in multiplying influence till the 
ears of men may be full of it. Each man 
lives in a huge whispering gallery, and 
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his whispers travel round the world, 
growing louder as they go, till they fall 
back upon him like the reverberations of 
distant thunder. The word spoken in 
the ear is trumpeted upon the housetop; 
forgotten by him, it is remembered by 
others; dismissed by us, it has leaped 
into life elsewhere; and on the threshold 
of another world, where every idle word 
is known, the speech of a lifetime rolls 
back upon the spiritual ear. Just as the 
phonograph treasures up the most deli- 
cate inflections of the human voice, and 
can reproduce them at the will of the 
operator, so a thousand minds have al- 
ready received the impression of our words 
and, if they were evil, share the iniquity 
of them with us.— 7hreshold of Manhood. 





There is something decidedly out of 
place about the standards by which peo- 
ple ordinarily measure failure and suc- 
cess. Rev. Dr. Wayland offers this sug- 
gestive illustration of the popular ideas 
regarding loss or gain. Our standards of 
success or failure are material. We say, 
“Did you hear of the great misfortune 
that has come to our friend Brown?”’ 
‘*“Why, no; what is the matter?”’ 
** Why, he has lost everything he had in 
the world.’’ ‘‘ What! has he lost his 
character? Has he lost his conscience? 
Has he lost his health? Has he lost his 
wife and children?’’ ‘‘Oh, no; but he 
has lost his money; he has not a cent left 
after paying his debts.’’ ‘‘And do you 
know of the great success gained by our 
friend Smith?’’ ‘‘ No, I am-glad to hear 
it. Has he conquered that great habit of 
lying thathe had? Has he left off drink- 
ing and swearing, and has he become an 
honest, clean man?’’ ‘‘ Oh, no; but he has 
been elected Mayor at a good salary.”’ 





The greatest thoughts, the greatest 
poems, the greatest hymns, the greatest 
sermons, the greatest orations, the great- 
est pictures, the greatest inventions, have 
been brought about by the subtle power 
of mind from the deepest deeps of silence. 





To be born is no unusual human ex- 
perience, neither is it unusual to die. 
The value of a life is reckoned solely by 
what the individual fills into the gap be- 
tween two commonplaces. There is so 
short a cry, for some of us, between ‘‘ the 
two silences,’’ that life and what we do 
with it become strangely urgent matters. 
Washington says in one of his letters: 
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‘*Tdleness is disreputable under any cir- 
cumstances—productive of no good even 
when unaccompanied by vicious habits.’’ 
Like a sane man, he took his own advice; 
and the chief impression left by a close 
study of the man, his thoughts, his acts, 
his writings, his influence, is that his life 
was a full one—filled with healthy en- 
deavor wherever it pleased Providence, 
in whom he believed most devoutly, to 
place him.—Connecticut School Journal. 





Be careful what you sow, boys! 

For seed will surely grow, boys; 

The dew will fall, the rain will splash, 
The clouds grow dark, the sunshine flash; 
And he who sows good seed to-day 

Shall reap the crop to-morrow. 





When I was considerably younger than 
I am now, I used to think I knew a 
thing or two about arithmetic. At any 
rate I ciphered clear through Ray’s 
Third Part before I got my first certifi- 
cate, and I could floor anything in 
‘*Stoddard’s Mental,’ not even except- 
ing the famous ‘‘cup and cover’’ prob- 
lems. But a smart young man from the 
Chicago University, whom I met on the 
train the other day, informed me that I 
do not even know what is meant by the 
number 9. I had always supposed that 
it meant nine ones, but this recently re- 
vised young man says not, but that 9 
means the mental concept we have 
formed of the relation that is permanently 
sustained by any one thing to any nine 
things of like kind—or words to that 
effect. If this is true, the fact is a 
solemn commentary upon the fleeting 
character of human information.—Learn- 
ing By Doing. 





We need not fear that matter truly 
literary will not appeal to the young. 
Tlie practice of writing down to children, 
of giving them so-called children’s books, 
is as mistaken as it is pernicious. Away 
with such namby-pamby stuff as ‘‘ Dolly 
Dimple,’’ and similartwaddle. The very 
best is not too good for the young. 
There is a presumption of brains even in 
children. Wecan vitiate their taste, but 
very truly does ‘‘ Heaven lie about us in 
our infancy.’? Young people are readily 
responsive to the excellent in books. 
Certainly they have a keen sense for 
a good thing, and are extremely good 
critics as to the manner of the telling. 
Their attention is invariably riveted by a 
worthy poem or prose selection. I have 
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observed not a few children who recog- 
nized in public addresses selections from 
our greatest poets which they had been 
required to commit to memory. Who 
does not fondly cherish some piece of 
pure gold that he has discovered amid 
all the dross and rubbish of his reading? 
In the memory of nearly every one there 
abide some classic bits of literature learned 
in youth, whose music will ring through 
the mind and soul for all ages to come. 





John G. Whittier once said: ‘‘I feela 
great interest in any effort to check the 
pernicious habit of tobacco using. It is 
not only a nuisance, but a moral and 
physical evil, and a shame to our boasted 
refinement and civilization.’’ 





Had Abraham Lincoln lived in Nor- 
way or Sweden, probably he would never 
have been known to the world as ‘* Hon- 
est Abe,’’ because there honesty is so 
common as to attract no attention. 
Travelers tell us that at the railway 
restaurants passengers help themselves 
to whatever they wish, and then report 
what they have eaten and pay for the 
same without any questions being asked. 
A person’s word is always taken, and he 
is never watched. On the steamboats, 
after each meal, a traveler writes down 
in a large book what he has eaten. 
When ready to go ashore, he calls the 
waitress, who affixes a price to each 
item, adds up the amount, receives the 
money, and puts it in her pocket. When 
filled, she gives the money, without 
counting, to the stewardess. Instead of 
making them careless, they are more 
scrupulously honest than any other na- 
tion in the world.—Our Dumb Animals. 





A prominent railroad man is the latest 
to throw down the gage of battle to the 
cigarette. He is a general freight agent 
on a large railroad, and employs many 
young menasclerks. He has announced 
that, in the future, he will not employ 
any young men who are addicted to the 
cigarette habit, and, further than this, he 
expresses his intention of getting rid of 
all cigarette fiends now working in his 
department. He gives the following as 
his reasons for this decision: ‘‘ Among 
the 200 in my service, thirty-two are 
cigarette fiends. Eighty-five per cent. 


of the mistakes occurring in the office are 
traceable to the thirty-two smokers. 
They fall behind with their work, and 
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when transferred to other desks, which 
men who do not smoke handle easily, 
they immediately get along just as badly, 
showing that it is not the amount of 
work, but the inability or indolence of 
the performer. The smokers average 
‘two days off’ from work per month, 
while the non-smokers average only one- 
half of a day in the same time. The 
natural conclusion is that the thirty-two 
young men are holding positions de- 
served by better men.’’—J/ichigan School 
Moderator. 





Gen. Grant, when he was in Scotland, 
heard a great deal about golf, and being 
a guest at a country-house, expressed a 
wish to see how it was played. Accord- 
ingly, the two gentlemen went out to the 
park. ‘‘ The host treed the ball,’’ says 
Pearson’s Weekly, ‘“‘and waggled the 
club with all due solemnity; and the 
general’s expectations ran high, as he 
observed these impressive preliminaries. 
Presently there was a heavy thud, a 
flight of turf, and the little ball still sat 
on the tree. Again, and yet again, a 
thud, heavier than before, with turf still 
flying, with ball unmoved, with the 
golfer perspiring and perplexed. Where- 
upon Gen. Grant gravely remarked, 
‘ There seems to be a fair amount of exer- 
cise in the game, but I fail to see the use 
of the ball.’’ 





There is only one cure for public dis- 
tress, and that is public education, di- 
rected to make men thoughtful, merciful 
and just.—/ohn Ruskin 





Teachers are often exhorted to live 
with their children—to enter into their 
thoughts and occupations. One who has 
the faculty of finding his pupils’ best will 
discriminate in this matter. It is not by 
frivolous condescension to their childish- 
ness that the true teacher nears himself 
to his charges. He takes them by the 
hand and leads them up to the higher 
ground where he himself is at home. 
Have you never seen a teacher talking 
with his pupils on higher themes than 
those to which they are accustomed? 
And have you not seen those pupils 
strive to reach that higher ground, un- 
willing to disappoint the teacher’s con- 
fidence or to lose the new sense of higher 
powers within themselves? Are children 
in our grammar schools wholly indiffer- 
ent to the higher things of morals, poli- 
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tics, literature, music, the public good, 
the graces of social life? Yes, hopelessly 
indifferent in many schools; yet the artist- 
teacher finds these same unpromising 
youths and maidens quick to respond to 
a call to nobler thoughts. It is. better 
that children should occasionally work 
at something too hard for them rather 
than that they should be kept at what is 
too easy. Better that they should strive 
after the things of worth in the eyes of 
men and women than that their estimates 
and ideals should remain unduly childish. 
There are teachers who take their chil- 
dren into a kind of companionship with 
their own best thoughts. One who does 
this need not feel that his teaching is 
something apart from his own higher 
life. He can teach with that whole- 
hearted devotion and delight that an 
artist feels. He imparts himself to his 
school.—£. £. Brown. 





Queen Wilhelmina, who became of age 
on August 31, 1898, was enthroned, not 
crowned, at Amsterdam on September 6. 
As she stood ready to seat herself on the 
throne she said: ‘‘ Beautiful is my voca- 
tion. Beautiful ismy task. Iam happy 
and grateful to be able to govern the 
Netherlands people, a nation small in 
numbers, but great in virtue of its 
strength of character. I esteem it a priv- 
ilege and a pleasing duty to devote all my 
strength to the prosperty and welfare of 
our Fatherland. The House of Orange 
can never, yea, never do enough for the 
Netherlands. I need your support and 
co-operation, and I am convinced that you 
will lend me these, in order that we may 
be able to work together for the honor 
and prosperity of our Netherlands people. 
May this be the aim of our life, and may 
God bless your labors and mine for the sal- 
vation of the Fatherland.’’ 





I would have the man who is to teach 
my boy in that vital period of adolescence 
the most cultured that the college or 
university, supplemented by travel, could 
produce; one with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the history and philosophy 
of education ; a man of the school, and 
yet a man of the world; a student, but 
not an ascetic; a thinker, yet a doer; 
young, I care not, if he has a big heart 
and a glowing enthusiasm. One who in 
the process of his development is a sec- 
ondary teacher to-day, but ready to be 
called to the principalship to-morrow, and 
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yet higher and higher as he grows. One 
who thinks character the greatest thing 
in the world and lives to know and realize 
the truth. Such teachers are not trained 
imitators. They have caught the divine 
truth from some great soul, and live their 
creed thro’ all time.—Preszdent Stewart. 





Why wilt thou take a castle on thy back, 

When God gave but a pack? 

With gown of honest wear, why wilt thou tease 

For braid and fripperies? 

Learn oa with flowers to dress, with birds to 
eed, 

And pinch thy large want to thy little need. 

—Lang bridge. 





The value of your teaching is not the 
information you have put into the mind, 
but the interest you have awakened. If 
the heart is trained, the rest grows out of 
it. Interest the heart, the feelings, the 
emotions, for they are the fundamental 
facts. The mind is evolved out of hearti- 
ness. People do mot have mind worth 
thinking of unless they have capacity for 
sensitiveness. The characters of great 
men prove this. Whether in picture or 
in prose, we are always coming up against 
the great fact that it is enthusiasm that 
governs the world.— Stanley Hall. 





Money expended for education is like 


‘the Scriptural talents put at interest, that 


return profit ahundred-fold. It will come 
back to the state in every product of re- 
fined sentiment and cultivated intelli- 
gence; it will reappear in every form of 
mechanical and industrial improvement; 
in impregnable levees, in more produc- 
tive fields; in improved public highways 
and bridges; in more navigable streams, 
and more populous and embellished 
towns.—Séate Supt. Calhoun. 





One day a carrier pigeon tapped at the 
window of Mrs. Nansen’s home at Chris- 
tiana. Instantly the window was opened, 
and the wife of the great Arctic explorer 
in another moment covered the little mes- 
senger with kisses and caresses. The 
carrier pigeon had been away from the 
cottage thirty long months, but had not 
forgotten the way home. It brought a 
note from Nansen, stating that all was 
going well with his expedition in the 
polar regions. Nansen had fastened a 
message to the bird and turned it loose. 
The frail courier darted out into the 
Arctic air, flew like an arrow over per- 
haps a thousand miles of frozen waste, 
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and then over another thousand miles of 
ocean and plain and forest, to enter the 
window of its waiting mistress and deliver 
the message which she had been awaiting 
so anxiously. We boast of human sagac- 
ity and endurance, but this loving carrier 
pigeon, after an absence of thirty months, 
accomplished a feat so wonderful that we 
can only give ourselves up to wonder and 
admiration. 





‘*A child should never learn to spell a 
word he does not know the meaning of.’’ 
(This quotation is from many sources.) 
A child should never learn to pronounce 
words he does not know the meaning of; 
for instance, apperception and ex ost 
facto. A child should never learn to 
pronounce a word he cannot spell, like 
recommendation, you know, or siege, or 
parallel, or until. A child should never 
learn to spell a word he cannot pronounce; 
for instance, appendicitis, apparatus, or 
boatswain. A child-should never learn 
the meaning of a word he cannot spell; 
say, separate or necessary. A child 
should never learn the meaning of a word 
he cannot pronounce; for example, calf; 
or possibly, root; or maybe, rise. Sum- 
mary: A child should never learn any- 
thing until he knows everything else.— 
From “‘ Pesterlotsoye’s Pedagogy.”’ 





A gentleman in a high position re- 
marked after a meeting of the State-Asso- 
ciation of Teachers: ‘‘I have heard this 
talk about improvement and advancement 
in education for many years, but I fail to 
see that the boys at twelve years of age, 
for example, or the young men who are 
graduated from college know any more 
than those who filled their places twenty- 
five years ago.’’ Some of the little group 
that stood around the speaker thought 
this a just criticism, but was it? Was 
the main effort of those who desired ad- 
vancement, improvement, simply to have 
pupils know more than preceding gener- 
ations of pupils? A thoughtful critic at 
such meetings will say: ‘‘ These men and 
women are striving after an ideal, very 
clumsily it may seem, but they have one 
after all; they have an ideal of an educa- 
tor before them; they are not satisfied 
with his present stage of development.”’ 





The grandest sight in the world is a 
man. The saddest sight in the world is 
the wreck of a man. The noblest work 
in the world is the building of a man. 
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We marvel at the genius of the inventor. 
We honor the creator of art. We revere 
the goodness of the benefactor, and em- 
balm the memory of the philanthropist. 
We worship at the shrine of military 
greatness. We glory in the daring of the 
explorer. We wonder at the colossal 
strides of the scientist. We sing the 
praises of the poet. We are inspired by 
the eloquence of the orator. We stand 
appalled in the presence of the builder of 
empires. But greater than the achieve- 
ment of the artist, the soldier, the scien- 
tist, the sculptor, the poet, the philanthro- 
pist, the orator, the builder of empires, is 
the building of a man. Whatever great 
things others may do, he does a greater 
who builds a man.—//ontgomery. 





Difficulty is a nurse of greatness—a 
harsh nurse, who rocks her foster-children 
roughly, but rocks them to strength and 
athletic. proportions.—Aryant. 





_ The utility of life is not in its extent; 
it is in the employment of it. A man 
may live long and live little.—Montague. 





We must enrich the teacher. How 
shall we enrich child-life when we are 
content with the teacher of narrow hori- 
zon and empty larder? It is absolutely 
essential that the teacher should be a 
person of broad, enriched, and enriching 
culture. The scholarship of the college 
graduate is none too great for the conduct 
of the primary school. ‘The early educa- 
tion of a child requires the master mind 
far more than does any subsequent period 
of his life. The child’s teacher must be 
a person of great personality. Such an 
influence becomes everything to the child. 
One hour of association with a great per- 
sonality is worth a week of ordinary 
school-room grind. The teacher must 
have specific training for the work. 
Scholarship is much; personality with 
scholarship is more; but scholarship with 
personality and specific training is every- 
thing.— Search. 





Should a pupil taking a classical course 
in a high school be given manual train- 
ing? This question comes to us from a 
mother whose daughter is desirous of 
fitting for college in the shortest time 
possible. We think we must advise this 
anxious mother, that it will be a fortune 
for her daughter, from an educational 
point of view, to havea training of the 
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hand in addition to the drill in a dead 
language. Without manual training 
some important areas of the brain receive 
no development and are useless. It has 
been often said by teachers of manual 
training, that pupils supposed to have 
mental ability in the classics reveal mental 
weakness when set to doing something— 
an inability to think and reason on simple 
matters—such as the sawing off of two 
boards of the same length. Their ability 
in the classics was not a sound ability; 
they needed to know matter and its laws. 
—N. Y. School Journal. 





If I were asked to name one product of 
vice and crime that would soonest touch 
the hearts of all good people, I would say 
a neglected child. Give me the child, 
and the State shall have the man. Every 
case of vagabondage has its root in some 
neglected child.—W. 7. Harris. 





To teach, to guide, is a holy task, de- 
manding an exemplary life. Whoever, 
with unclean hands or an unclean soul, 
dares to enter upon the stern and rigid 
duties of the teacher, defiles what is pure 
and corrupts what is chaste by his mere 
presence. 





I pluck an acorn from the greensward 
and hold it to my ear, and this is what it 
says to me: ‘‘By and by the birds will 
come and nestin me. By and by I will 
furnish shade for the cattle. By and by 
I will provide warmth for the home in,the 
pleasant fire. By and by I will be shelter 
from the storm to those who have gone 
under the roof. By and by I will be the 
strong ribs of the great vessels, and the 
tempest will beat against me in vain 
while I carry men across the Atlantic.”’ 
**O acorn, wilt thou be all this?’ And 
the acorn answered, ‘‘ Yes, God and I.”’ 
—Lyman Abbott. 





A remarkable phenomenon in the Is- 
land of Trinidad is the ‘‘ Pitch Lake,’’ 
situated at La Brea, about sixteen miles 
from the Port of Spain, the capital of the 
island. It is about one and a half miles 
in circumference and elevated 80 feet 
above the level of the sea. The water is 
covered almost entirely with a stratum of 
asphaltum, traversed by fissures and cre- 
vices filled with water. The pitch at the 
sides is perfectly hard and cold, but as 
one walks towards the middle the heat 
gradually increases, and the pitch be- 
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comes softer and softer. At last it is 
seen boiling up in a liquid state, and the 
‘air is strongly impregnated with bitumen 
and sulphur. During the rainy season it 
is possible to walk over nearly the whole 
lake, but in the hot weather a great part 
can not be approached. This pitch is 
much used in the island for roads, pave- 
ments and roofs, and is exported in con- 
siderable quantities to the United ' States. 





A mother who found herself becoming 
peevish and exacting, says a writer in 
Harper's Bazar, asked a sister who was 
visiting her to keep a strict account of 
the number of times in one day in which 
she (the mother) said ‘‘ Don’t!’’ to her 
children, respectively ten, seven, four and’ 
two years of age. The conscientious 
sister-in-law kept a careful memorandum, 
and when the children were in their beds 
for the night showed the tired mother the 
record. From eight in the morning until 
the same hour in the evening she had 
said ‘‘ Don’t!’ eighty-seventimes. After 
serious thought the mother came to the 
conclusion that at least one-half of these 
‘‘dont’s’’ had been unnecessary. She 
had grown into the habit of uttering the 
prohibitory word on all occasions. The 
nervous mothers of our day would do 
well to follow her example, and limit the 
number of their ‘‘don’ts,’’ which are 
often spoken with regard to innocent, 
although perhaps noisy, amusements. 





Did you notice when you went to 
school this morning, which way the wind 
lay? If cloudy, and whether the clouds 
hung high or low, and what were their 
characteristics? Whether sunshiny, and 
what the nature of the sunlight was, if 
mild and diffuse or clear and hard? 
Which way the smoke-cloud of the city 
lay? Ifit ‘‘smelled”’ like rain, or prom- 
ised’ clear weather? What the velocity 
of the wind was, and what the tempera- 
ture, and whether the air seemed moisture 
laden, or dry? Did you notice how far 
advanced was vegetation? How was 
the grass growing and what trees were 
best covered with leafage? If any of the 
trees had died during the winter, why? 
What birds did you see ?>— School Weekly. 





A whole street in a provincial town was 
recently thrown into excitement by an 
ignorant, uncontrolled young mother, 
who ran into the street screaming: ‘‘ Jack 
Run for the doc- 


is bleeding to death! 
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tor, quick!’’ The father walked the 
floor in terror, the children cried, the 
neighbors flocked in, the mother went 
into hysterics, and little Jack was faint- 
ing from loss of blood. The ‘‘ blood 
spurts’’ showed that an artery had been 
severed. The father was trying to plaster 
up the wound in his arm, when a young 
girl of sixteen, from the high school, 
came rushing in. She snatched the pil- 
low-case off the bed, cut it into strips, 
and bound them tightly above and below 
the wound. The doctor came soon, and 
simply said: ‘‘ My dear, you have saved 
the boy’s life. Your knowledge of physi- 
ology was as good as mine in this case !’’ 





Cover the tray with a paper or a piece 
of cloth, and explain to the class that you 
will uncover the articles for a moment, 
after which you will cover them and 
allow the class to write the names of all 
the articles that they may see and can re- 
member. Be careful that no one writes 
until the signal is given, also that the 
children do not copy from one another’s 
lists. Expose the articles for about half 
a minute, and allow them about three 
minutes to write. When time is up, have 
the papers passed and marked for mis- 
spelling, etc. This lesson makes a fine 
diversion from the regular routine and 
has several other good values. 





The superintendent who can most fully 
perform his duties towards his teachers 
is undoubtedly the best superintendent. 
The man whocan most effectively inspire 
teachers has the power to perform his 
duty most completely, not to teachers 
alone, but to the school board, the public, 
and the pupils. The teacher’s work 
stamps the entire system, and he who 
stimulates the teacher to higher effort 
and improves the quality of her work 
uses his energy and his wisdom where 
they are most certain to be multiplied 
and reproduced as elements in the lives 
of all who come within the sphere of his 
influence. Such a man is beyond price. 





To know the name of a bird is of com- 
paratively little value; to know to what 
class he belongs is of no great moment. 
In short, to know him from the scientific 
standpoint amounts to little, so far as the 
average child is concerned. If he becomes 
a specialist, he will learn all this quickly 
in later life. But to love birds and to 
form habits of observation sufficiently to 
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watch carefully every bird, is worth as 
much as any branch of study. No train- 
ing of the ear is better than that which 
comes from listening to the song of birds; 
no training in color knowledge is better 
than discrimination of their hues and 
tints; no better form study than appre- 
ciation of their shape; no better disci- 
pline in the study of motion than in their 
hopping, pecking, and flying. 





The cent consists of 95 per cent. of 
copper and 5 per cent. tin and zinc. 
There are 1,000,000,000 pennies in circu- 
lation throughout the country, and the 
Philadelphia mint is turning them out 
at the rate of 4,000,000 a month to keep 
up the supply for the country at large. 


Why are fruits green at first? Why 
are they of brilliant colors later? How 
many seeds has a peach, a plum? Apples 
and pears are called ‘“‘ fleshy fruits.’’ 
Why? Peaches and plums are called 
** stone fruits.’’ Why? What would you 
call grapes? What is the use of the tas- 
sel on corn, of the husk? Why is there 
more dew in the fall than in the summer? 
Have you ever seen a cocoon? Can you 
bring one to school? Why does the 
milkweed pod keep closed until its seeds 
are ripe? What happens then? The 
wind, brooks, birds, sheep, and even chil- 
dren help to scatter the milkweed’s seeds. 
Why is that useful to the plant? Can you 
find plan elsewhere in nature? 





— 


MIGHT OF GENTLENESS. 








N a school in New York City, in which 
pupils were received who needed spe- 
cial training on account of some personal 
peculiarities, there was a teacher from one 
of the best families, of remarkably pre- 
possessing appearance. She had received 
a thorough education, and was fully com- 
petent, as far as scholarship and culture 
could make her, to fill a professorship in 
almost any institution of learning in the 
country. But with a Christian devotion 
she had given herself up to the most 
benevolent work of training a class of 
girls in this school, whose early educa- 
tion and culture had been sadly neglected. 
She had one peculiarity prominent above 
all her other good qualities—it was perfect 
self-control and self-possession. Kind- 
ness was the law of her being, and love 
the ruling principle of her life. 
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In her class was one girl who by some 
means was as nearly ungoverned and un- 
governable as any human being could be, 
outside the penitentiary or insane asylum. 
She was, in every characteristic, the op- 
posite of her teacher. During one week 
she seemed especially bad. Nothing 
pleased her, and by every means in her 
power she tried to vex, annoy and dis- 
courage those nearest to her. No severe 
punishment was inflicted, but seclusion, 
deprivation of privileges, and other like 
means, only served to intensify the bad- 
ness of her nature. The worse she acted 
the kinder her teacher seemed to be. 
One day she seemed bent on her worst. 
At the close of her lesson she was re- 
quested to remain after the rest had re- 
tired. For some minutes nothing was 
said. At last the question was asked, 
‘* Why do you persist in acting so badly? 
Are you ill-treated ? Who is your enemy ? 
Tell me the whole truth. What is the 
matter with you? Are you happier in 
being bad than in trying to grow better?”’ 
She was silent. For ten minutes nothing 
was said, but it was evident that her feel- 
ings were deeply aroused. At last she 
broke out with a passionate exclamation, 
‘*‘T am bad! I always have been bad, 
and I have made up my mind to be bad. 
I came into the class to-day with a deter- 
mination to vex you, to make you angry, 
and to get you to punish me, but the more 
I tried, the kinder you seemed to be. I 
couldn’t vex you, and I was mad because 
I couldn’t. If you would only get mad 
at me and whip me, I should be happy. 
Why have you been so good to me? I 
don’t understand it.’’ 

She went on this way for ten minutes, 
during which time the teacher said noth- 
ing. After another silence of some time, 
the teacher asked her, in a mild but de- 
cided tone of voice, one simple question, 
‘* Will you bea better girl?’’ Another 
silence of more than five minutes, broken 
only by the passionate sobbing of the 
poor girl. At last she said, looking 
straight up into the face of her teacher 
through her tears, yet with calm deter- 
mination that showed the resoluteness of 
an honest heart, ‘‘I will be a better girl.’’ 

From that day on she was a changed 
person. Although her passionate nature 


showed itself frequently, yet the strength 
of her will overmastered the lower im- 
pulses of her nature, and she became one 
of the strongest and best girls in the 
school. 


It is not necessary to say that 
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her influence was great, and to-day, 
whenever she tells the story of her school- 
day life to a confidential friend, she says 
in tones full of deepest feeling and earnest- 
ness, ‘‘ The love and forbearance of Miss 
S—— saved me.”’ 


aie 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN’S EYES. 








CHILD takes in the greater part of 
its knowledge in its early years 
through the eyes. How important then 
it is to have good eyesight. Hundreds 
and thousands of children go through 
school life at great disadvantage because 
of defective vision. Often a boy or a girl 
is deemed dull simply because of this de- 
fect. The Colorado School Journal makes 
the following sensible suggestion in re- 
gard to the matter: 

‘*Many near-sighted children, unable 
to see the blackboards, charts, etc., and 
debarred from comprehensively observing 
the world and learning its lessons, have, 
by the aid of properly-adjusted glasses, 
been placed upon an equality with their 
comrades. Many children unable to study 
without pain and fatigue, consequent upon 
hypermetropia or astigmatism, have by 
a similar remedy been relieved of their 
infirmity and enabled to assume high 
rank as scholars. Other children have 
been emancipated from the mortification 
incident to the possession of cross-eyes by 
an operation; while others have been 
placed on the road to good vision by 
operative interference upon congenital 
cataracts. Other channels of relief might 
be mentioned if space permitted, but 
enough has been said to demonstrate 
that while statistical figures of an abso- 
lutely accurate character are unavailable, 
and dependence must be placed on the 
‘general results,’ yet one may feel well 
assufed that the plan, wherever made 
operative, will yield large and signally 
beneficial results.”’ 

Few people are aware how large a pro- 
portion of children are born with defective 
eyesight. It isclaimed that fully half of 
the children in our schools have imperfect 
eyes. Of course many defects are slight 
and may be easily remedied, but in all 
such cases the scientific oculist should be 
consulted. The modern study of psy- 
chology has emphasized the great im- 
portance of the eye in study. ‘The ear is 
less important than the eye, but hundreds 
of children labor under serious disadvan- 
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tages because their ears are not right. 
Teachers ought to awaken to a sense of 
their responsibility to their children. If 
any have defective hearing or vision, the 
trouble cannot be treated too early for 
the good of the child. In thousands of 
instances failure in business or in profes- 
sional life is due solely to the neglect of 
the eyes. Not only successin study but in 
life may depend upon a clear, steady eye. 


EFFECTS OF ANGER. 








NGER is the intoxication of the pas- 
sions ; and like inebriety, by in- 
dulgence it grows into a disease. ‘‘I 
cannot help it,’’ says the drunkard ; and 
with equal vehemence the passionate 
man declares he cannot help being angry, 
when the occasion pushes him into it. 
At first strong provocations are necessary 
to overcome him, but gradually he is 
more and more easily provoked till mere 
trifles unbalance him, and results ensue 
utterly disproportionate to the cause. 

We cannot afford to be easily made 
angry. Itcosts us too much,of energy 
and nerve and self-control; and it costs 
us too much in reputation, character and 
social standing. It unfits us for every 
pleasure, unmans us for skillful labor, 
and embarrasses us in every kind of busi- 
ness. It becomes a weakness that dis- 
gusts our best friends, pleases our worst 
enemies, and lowers us in our own esti- 
mation. It is unreasonable, impolitic 
and demoralizing. It confuses the judg- 
ment, entangles the spirits, and leaves us 
prostrate before the meanest antagonist. 
It really unfits us for life’s duties, de- 
bauches every .manly instinct, and 
shortens life. Every time a man becomes 
‘‘white’’ or red with anger, he is in 
danger of his life. The heart and brains 
are the organs mostly affected when fits 
of passion are indulged in. Not only 
does anger cause partial paralysis of the 
small blood-vessels, but the heart’s action 
becomes intermittent ; that is, every now 
and then it drops a beat—much the same 
thing as is experienced by excessive 
smokers. 

I believe many a man and woman have 
unfitted themselves for a tranquil, peace- 
ful, enjoyable old age, if. indeed they 
havé been permitted to attain old age— 
by weakening and warping their physical 
and moral powers through petulance of 
spirits and irritation of nervous strain 





“A MESSAGE TO GARCIA.” : II 


caused by indulgence in the passion of 
anger. Harmony and restfulness of 
spirit, strength and equanimity of dis- 
position, and kindly and lovable affection, 
are unknown to these unreasonable, iras- 
cible, touch-me- not, thin-skinned people. 

It can be avoided. I used to be easily 
angered. But about forty years ago I 
was so completely overcome by this pas- 
sion that I was almost delirious, and 
came near becoming acriminal. Then I 
was determined I would not again be 
angry; and I gradually found that by 
thoroughly training my emotions and 
making reason supreme I could control 
myself under the most provoking circum- 
stances, till it is now perhaps twenty 
years since I have been conscious of be- 
ing angry.—Fopular Science News. 


“THE MAN WHO CAN CARRY A 
MESSAGE TO GARCIA.” 


Bee editor of that bristling little maga- 
zinelet called Zhe Philistine, Elbert 
Hubbard, wrote for the March nnmber an 
essay which had the effect of not only 
selling the entire edition within three 
days after its appearance, but of inspiring 
Mr. George Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent of the New York Central, to order 
a new edition of half a million copies for 
free distribution. Mr. Hubbard took as 
his text ‘‘A fellow by the name of 
Rowan,’’ who, at the outbreak of the 
late war, undertook to deliver a message 
from President McKinley to General 
Garcia, who was somewhere in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew 
where. And Mr. Hubbard thus philoso- 
phizes: 

‘“The point I wish to make is this: 
McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be de- 
livered to Garcia: Rowan took the letter 
and did not ask, ‘Where is he at?’ By 
the Eternal! there is a man whose form 
should be cast in deathless bronze and 
the statue placed in every college of the 
land. It is not book learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, 
but a stiffening of the vertebrze which 
will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to 
act promptly, concentrate their energies ; 
do the thing—‘Carry a message to 
Garcia!’ 

‘* General Garcia is dead now, but there 
are other Garcias. 

‘“No man who has endeavored to carry 
out an enterprise where many hands were 
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needed, but has been well nigh appalled 
at times by the imbecility of the average 
man—the inability or unwillingness to 
concentrate on a thing and do it. 

**Slip-shod assistance, foolish inatten- 
tion, dowdy indifference and half-hearted 
work seem the rule ; and no man succeeds 
unless, by hook or crook or threat, he 
forces or bribes other men to assist him ; 
or, mayhap, God in His goodness per- 
forms a miracle, and sends him an angel 
of light for an assistant. You, reader, 
put this matter to a test: You are sitting 
now in your office—six clerks are within 
call. Summon any one and make this 
request: ‘ Please look in the encyclopzedia 
and make a brief memorandum for me 
concerning the life of Correggio.’ 

‘Will the clerk quietly say, ‘ Ves 
sir,’ and go and do the task? 

“On your life he will not. He will 
look at you out of a fishy eye and ask one 
or more of the following questions : 

** “Who was he?’ 

** “Which enclyclopzedia ?’ 

‘** * Where is the encyclopedia ?’ 

*** Was I hired for that ?’ 

*** Don’t you mean Bismarck ?’ 

*** What’s the matter with Charlie do- 
ing it?’ 

***Ts he dead ?’ 

*** Ts there any hurry ? 

***Shan’t I bring you the book and let 
you look it up yourself ?’ 

‘** What do you want to know for?’ 

‘And I will lay you ten to one that 
after you have answered the questions, 
and explained how to find the information, 
and why you want it, the clerk will go 
off and get one of the other clerks to help 
him try to find Garcia—and then come 
back and tell you there is no such man. 
Of course, I may lose my bet, but, accord- 
ing to the law of average, I will not. 

‘** Now, if you are wise you will not 
bother to explain to your ‘assistant’ that 
Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not 
in the K’s, but you will smile sweetly 
and say, ‘Never mind,’ and go look it up 
yourself. 

‘*And this incapacity for independent 
action, this moral stupidity, this infirmity 
of the wil], this unwillingness to cheer- 
fully catch hold and lift, are the things 
that put pure Socialism so far into the 
future. If men will not act for them- 
selves, what will they do when the bene- 
fit of their effort is for all? 

‘My heart goes out to the man who 
does his work when the ‘boss’ is away, 
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as well as when he is at home. And the 
man who, when given a letter for Garcia, 
quietly takes the missive, without asking 
any idiotic questions, and with no lurk- 
ing intention of chucking it into the 
nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but 
delivering it, never gets ‘laid off,’ nor has 
to go on a strike for higher wages. 
Civilization is one long anxious search 
for just such individuals. Anything 
such a man asks shall be granted ; his 
kind is so rare that no employer can 
afford to let him go. He is wanted in 
every city, town and village—in every 
office, shop, store and factory. The world 
cries out for such; he is needed, and 
needed badly—the man who can carry a 
message to Garcia.’’—Litevary Digest. 
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ROYAL COOKS. 








EUROPEAN PRINCESSES ALL GOOD HOUSE- 
WIVES. 





T would be hard to find in all Germany 
a princess who is not a good cook and 
housekeeper. For more than a hundred 
years the daughters of rulers in-Germany 
have been carefully trained in these arts. 
Empress Augusta Victoria took lessons 
in cooking when she was a young girl, 
and she was so skilled as a dressmaker 
that even after she became empress she 
had her attire made under her own per- 
sonalsupervision. Grand Duchess Louise 
of Baden told her only daughter, Princess 
Victoria, wife of the crown prince of 
Sweden, never to forget that ‘‘every 
woman, whether she lives in a palace or 
a cottage, should be a careful house- 
keeper and a perfect cook.’’ Princess 
Victoria did not forget this lesson, and 
there are few better housekeepers or cooks 
than she is. Some of the princesses of 
England are trained nurses, and the Prin- 
cess of Wales is a skilled bookbinder. 
The queen mother of Holland took care 
that her only daughter, Wilhelmina, 
should be carefully instructed in the 
domestic arts, and as a result it is said 
that the young lady is not only a good 
cook but also an excellent laundress. 
When she was a child her greatest delight 
was to wash and iron her own clothes. 
She also learned how to knit, but was not 
patient enough for such work. ‘‘ When 
I become queen I’ll see that the poor 
people, who work so hard and get so 


' little, are well treated,’’ she said one day 
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when she found that, do what she would, 
she made no progress with her knitting. 
At the court of Vienna the young people 
are carefully instructed in foreign lan- 
guages. After Emperor Francis Joseph 
became engaged to Princess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, one of his first acts was to fur- 
nish her with teachers who were to in- 
struct her in the Italian, Hungarian and 
Bohemian languages, and great was his 
satisfaction when he was informed in a 
short time that his betrothed was making 
excellent progress in those languages. 
The queen mother, however, was not yet 
satisfied. She remembered that the Em- 
peror of Austria was also king of Poland, 
and she insisted that the future empress 
should also learn Polish. 


GAMES FOR GROWING GIRLS. 








‘‘SENSIBLE’’ TEST OF THE SENSES. 





T is not an easy task to entertain young 
girls ranging in age from twelve to 
sixteen years. The managers of clubs, 
guilds, associations, and Girls’ Friendly 
Societies often seek in vain for some solu- 
tion to the constantly recurring problem: 
** How shall we amuse the girls who are 
too old for childish games ?”’ 

The following suggestions may prove 
valuable to those who would like a few 
hints on this subject: 

If, for instance, you desire to become 
better acquainted with the members of 
your Sunday-school class of growing 
girls, you cannot do better than invite 
them to spend a “‘sensible’’ evening or 
afternoon, at your home. 

As your guests enter the parlor, supply 
them with tiny pads and pencils, and 
ask them to gather about a table on 
which you have placed a hundred little 
trifles from your bureau, desk, work- 
basket, and what-not. Give two minutes 
for this miscellaneous collection to be ex- 
amined, and then cover the table with a 
cloth and ask the girls to write on their 
pads, under the head of ‘‘sight,’’ the 
names of as many articles as they can re- 
member seeing on the table. 

When all have done this, a saucer 
should be passed around containing a 
mixture of sugar, salt, chocolate, pepper, 
cinnamon, ginger, peppermint, and 
ground coffee, and every one invited to 
taste the concoction, and write down the 
names of all the ingredients they can 
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recognize. The mixture will not be un- 
pleasant to the taste and no one need be 
afraid of it. 

Next comes the test of smell. For this 
all the girls should be blindfolded, in 
turn, and bottles containing violet ex- 
tract, heliotrope, sachet, turpentine, vin- 
egar, oil of winter-green, cold tea, cam- 
phor, alcohol and carbolic acid passed 
under their noses. Again the pads are 
called into use, that the names of the dif- 
ferent odors may be jotted down. 

Although the sense of feeling is usually 
acute, it is surprising how many persons 
may be baffled by tying up several famil- 
iar objects separately in paper, and pass- 
ing them about so that all may havea 
chance to hold each artiele, and try to 
guess what it is from its shape and feel- 
ing through the paper covering. A sim- 
ple ball of cord makes a most deceptive 
package. A glove-darner, picture frame, 
fancy basket, candle, and a worsted slip- 
per all make good parcels for this compe- 
tition. 

Last of all comes the sense of hearing. 
Request all the guests to be seated, with 
paper and pencil in readiness, and then 
play the first two lines of the choruses of 
a number of popular and patriotic airs; 
allow one minute to elapse between each 
tune, to permit its name to be written. 
It is surprising how tantalizingly the 
airs slip away as one tries to recall them. 
The musician should play by ear, or 
memory, so that the notes will not be seen. 

When all the papers have been col- 
lected and compared, a prize should be 
given to the one who proved most suc- 
cessful in rightly using all five senses. 

Another interesting game consists in 
cutting from magazjnes the illustrations 
of well-known advertisements and mount- 
ing them on card-board. Care should be 
taken that all words giving any clue to 
the source of the advertisement should be 
destroyed. When every one has seen 
each card, and guessed or attempted to 
guess what advertisement it always ac- 
companies, a prize is given to the one 
who has guessed the greatest number 
correctly. 

A game which always occasions con- 
siderable amusement is that of ‘‘ Art.’ 
A number of large squares of paper are 
provided and pinned one at a time on the 
wall. Every would-be artist is given a 
small slip of paper on which is written 
the name of an animal. Without men- 
tioning the name of her subject each 
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girl, in turn, must step forward and draw 
the animal whose name has been given 
her. The other girls must try to guess 
what the sketch is intended to represent. 
No artistic skill is required, as the more 
ridiculous the representation the more 
mirth it occasions. Two prizes may be 
offered if the hostess so desires, one for 
the best sketch and one for the girl who 
guesses the greatest number correctly. 

Picking up balls of cotton wadding 
from off a polished table with a teaspoon 
is as exciting as a potato race, without 
the uncomfortableness of bending down 
to the floor. 

While enjoying such games as these, 
the time will pass very rapidly, and both 
girls and teacher will become better ac- 
quainted and more at ease with each 
other.—Ladith Chester, in the Country Gen- 
tleman. 
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OUR SCHOOL HOUSES. 








GREATER RETURNS POSSIBLE FROM 
THESE INVESTMENTS. 





STATE SUPT. AARON GOVE. 





HIS plea is made for a more general 
use of the school houses of the coun- 

try. As at present planned and con- 
structed, generally these institutions are 
adapted for the use of day-schools for 
children and for that only. The approx- 
imately parallel instances are those of 
semi-Geserted buildings of the Protestant 
churches, which are, as a rule, closed, 
except during a few hours of the week. 
The nation’s investment in these school 
buildings—$450,000,o0oo—seems to justify 
a greater outcome than is at present 
reached. No individual or corporation, 
outside of the churches, invests so much 
money with so little return, compared to 
what might be obtained. The education 
of adults is beginning to assume a posi- 
tive form in the American community. 
The old-time lyceum and lecture course 
is re-appearing in the form of current 
literature classes and conferences of the 
people on affairs of municipal and com- 
munity interests. A convenient and com- 
fortable place is needed in every village 
and in every ward of every city, where 
the neighborhood can assemble and con- 
fer about the matters that pertain to the 
progress, reform, and betterment of the 
common weal. Every community re- 
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quires a meeting-place. Churches, from 
the nature of the organization and owner- 
ship, can not afford this opportunity. 
The town hall, where there is one, is 
usually at the service of the people, but 
it is generally an inhospitable and unwel- 
come room for comfortable intellectual 
contact and rational discussion. 

I present the reasonableness of so mod- 
ifying the construction of the village and 
city school house as to;have provision 
made for a meeting-place for the neigh- 
borhood, and that room to be at the ser- 
vice of the people for proper purposes, 
excluding only such discussions or pres- 
entations as involve the creation of violent 
prejudices and antipathies. It is a tradi- 
tion, and with some reason in spirit at 
present, that the school house is a sacredly 
educational building, equipped and fur- 
nished for the children, and the law in 
many cases has prohibited its use for any 
other purpose. To illustrate: The people 
of a village erect, with some financial 
tension, a school house at a cost of $15.- 
000, a comely, convenient, and commodi- 
ous building. It is made habitable in 
warmth and light and surroundings for 
five days in a week, six hours in a day, 
and not to exceed two hundred and ninety 
days ina year. All the rest of the time 
it stands idle, unused, superfluous. For 
an additional thousand dollars one more 
room can, by the architect, be added to 
that house; a room of easy access from 
the street; of ample proportions for the 
gathering of two hundred people. The 
house having been warmed during the 
day, the room can be warmed at night 
with little extra expense. The lighting 
for evening meetings is a minimum cost. 
The care of the room can be added to the 
duties of the janitor with no very great 
extra burden. Such an apartment, in 
the school house of a village, could be 
made and would be made the rallying 
point for the intelligence of the commun- 
ity. Groups of citizens of different 
shades of religion, politics, or economics, 
would from time to time gather there, 
and by contact one with the other serve 
to enlighten and forward the highest in- 
terests of the people. 

In many cases small reference libraries 
would find a place in these same rooms. 
I do not present this as an open daily 
reading room or library; nor as a contin- 
ual, open-door entertainment room; but 
as one point, where, for the consideration 
of all educational and musical and kin- 
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dred subjects, the people can gather with- 
out the expense of hiring a hall, without 
depending upon a few citizens who have 
large and ample private apartments, and 
who could feel that each had the same 
right as the other in this meeting-place 
afforded by the people for the people. 

We have been mistaken in drawing 
around the school house the sacred circle 
which sets it apart for the one purpose of 
school teaching. That feeling has come 
about naturally enough, for we regard 
that as the first and important, as the 
chief factor in the conduct of our towns. 
But without crippling the efficiency of 
the school, without interfering with the 
conduct or management of the school, 
the same roof that covers it can be made 
to cover the rallying-room for the educa- 
tion of the adults on Saturdays and Sun- 
days and evenings. 

I have no thought of urging the occu- 
pancy of the legitimate schoolroom 
pooeee, by an invited number of citizens. 

he furnishing and apparatus of the 
school is of such a character as to forbid 
its use by a promiscuously made-up party. 
The room would be made and furnished 
at the outset in such a manner as to pre- 
vent injury or defacement from an ordi- 
nary crowd of adults. 

The embarrassments in the manage- 
ment of such a room are limited to the 
authorities, who must decide what sort 
of meetings shall be permitted there. 
They would draw the line somewhere 
between instruction and rational enter- 
tainment on the one side, and disrepu- 
table shows, sectarian religious meetings, 
and personal political caucuses, so com- 
mon in many localities, on the other. 

My proposition is that the public 
school house at present is not placed suffi- 
ciently at the service of the people; this 
house belongs to the people, is built by 
the people’s money, and can serve the 
people excellently well without interfer- 
ing with that other more important ser- 
vice, namely, the education of the chil- 
dren and youth of the community. 

During the long summer vacation, 
covering in time from two to four months, 
these houses stand idle and forsaken, 
facing the weather and deteriorating by 
time, when scarcely a week would pass, 
could they be used by the people, with- 
out the doors being thrown open to a 
representative group of interested citi- 
zens. 

An architect friend tells me that the 
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maximum additional cost for such an 
addition as 1 have indicated would not 
exceed 10 per cent. of the total cost of the 
building. 

In writing this I think of so many 
occasions when the people of the village 
or of a part of the city would find the use 
of such an apartment desirable, and I 
think, too, of the minimum expenditure 
and the maximum result. I must, in 
conclusion, continue to. plead that the at- 
tention of our communities be drawn to 
the thought that we are not receiving an 
adequate return for our investment in 
school houses.—Vorthwestern Monthly. 


ow 


GRAMMAR TO PRIMARY PUPILS. 








SUPT. W. L. MORRISON. 





AM teaching grammar to a second 

primary grade. Does this fill your soul 
with exclamation points, dear language 
teacher? Grammar is being taught, tech- 
nical grammar, to little children, and the 
result is fully satisfactory. It has been 
shown that children can be taught philo- 
sophically instead of swallowing the doses 
at a gulp, and repeating them as so much 
parrot talk. 

The effort was to teach the correct use 
of zs and are, was and were, have and has, 
etc. The first step in the instruction 
taught the children to recognize and call 
by name the szdject in the simple sentence. 
Never have I seen pupils of any age search 
for the unknown quantity with more 
eagerness and delight than here. Never 
have I seen better results as the subjects 
were found and recited. In four lessons, 
most of the class could quickly and intel- 
ligently find both simple and compound 
subjects of any ordinary simple sentence. 

The next step was to teach the zumber 
of the subject. Then came therule: ‘‘If 
the subject means more than one, use ae, 
and if the subject means one, use zs.’’ 
The same rule is used with weve and was, 
and other verbs so often incorrectly used. 

Now we are ready for the drill; ready 
to fill blanks, or to correct errors when- 
ever we find them. In carrying on a 
crusade against false syntax, as the 
teacher of language should always do, 
material for this drill can easily be ob- 
tained. Possibly it can be found in the 
teacher’s speech. 

One day I said to the class, ‘‘ Has any- 
one heard somebody say it wrong since I 
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told you about it?’’ Quickly the answer 
came, ‘‘ Yes, I heard my mother say, 
‘The dogs was under the stove.’’’ ‘‘What 
should your mother have said ?’’ I asked. 
The boy answered promptly and proudly, 
“The dogs were under the stove.”’ 
‘‘Why?’’ ‘Because the subject means 
more thanone.’’ ‘‘ What is the subject?’’ 
I asked. The entire class responded, 
**Dogs.’’ ‘‘Why use were?’’ ‘‘ Because 
when the subject means more than one, 
we should use weve.”’ 

From this we are running into the rule, 
** Never use him, her, me, etc., as sub- 
jects.’’ This can be followed by many 
another rule of grammar, and be intelli- 
gently discussed by even primary pupils. 

The ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker ’’ practice 
has taken possession of too much of our 
instruction of children. The ‘‘ Hi-diddle- 
diddle’’ jargon that they are so accus- 
tomed to listen to is bringing about un- 
thinking parrots. There is about as much 
thought involved in some of our milksop 
language exercises as can be found in the 
turning of a grindstone. The inquisitive 
child that annoys us so many times with 
his whys, deserves better treatment. Of 
all the discrepancies in teaching that I 
have ever observed, the non-exercise of 
the thinking powers is the most signal. 
We spend many an hour working beneath 
the mental capacity of the child. Chil- 
dren are not putty, and they ca think; 
and it is our duty to give them something 
to think about. There is much question 
about ‘‘ good habits of speech being caught 
rather than taught.’’— Western Teacher. 
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CARLO AS A WITNESS. 








GRIZZLY St. Bernard proved to bea 

good witness the other day in the 
Superior Civil Court, to the satisfaction of 
the jury. 

About a year ago the dog was kid- 
napped from a Revere farmer, and subse- 
quently sold to a Brookline livery stable 
keeper for $50. 

The Revere farmer advertised, but to 
no purpose. Business one day took him 
to Brookline. He was accompanied by 
his six-year old daughter. 

They were driving slowly through the 


main street. Suddenly the child uttered 
a cry: 

‘*Look, pa! Oh, look! look! Carlo! 
Carlo!’’ 


There on the green, with tail extended 
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and eye dilated, his great body trembling 
with the excitement caused by that voice 
he loved, stood kidnapped ‘‘ Carlo.’’ 

‘*Qh, come; Carlo!’’ cried the child 
eagerly. There was a merry bark, and 
the dog was by the side of the wagon ina 
twinkling, wagging his bushy tail and 
prancing in doggish glee. The Brook- 
linite laid his grievance before the court. 

It took two days to hear the case. 

The complainant put in evidence to 
show that he purchased the dog of the 
man whoreared him. On the other hand, 
the defendant described every mark and 
scar on the dog. 

‘‘T think I’ll postpone the trial in order 
to have the dog in court as a witness,’’ 
said the judge. 

A deputy sheriff brought the canine to 
court the day following. 

‘Carlo !’’ called the livery-stable 
keeper. The dog only sniffed and moved 
uneasily. 

‘Oh, Carlo! Carlo!’’ cried the farm- 
ers’s child. The huge St. Bernard’s tail 
went round. In another second he was 
bounding down the corridor to his mis- 
tress. 

The case was then submitted tothe jury, 
and after five minutes’ deliberation the 
jury returned with a verdict for the farmer, 
and the dog was the hero of the hour. 








BETTER THAN MONEY. 





“\ HAT is this pow-wow about?’’ 

asked an old man, bringing his 
white head into a group of youngsters 
who had been in lively debate. 

‘‘We are settling our futures,’ an- 
swered one. ‘‘‘Rich man, poor man, 
pretty man, chief; doctor, lawyer, ped- 
dler, thief.’ That’s about the list.’’ 

“Td like to give you a pinch of my 
experience,’’ said the old man. ‘‘To 
those of you who are free to be what you 
will, let me make a suggestion. Choose 
that work which gives you daily oppor- 
tunity of helping somebody. ‘Then, 
whether you are financially successful or 
not, you may have joyful satisfaction in 
each day as it passes. There are some 
callings whose only aim, as far as one 
can see, is to make money. Oh, boys, if 
you can choose, give yourself to some 
work in which the work itself, and the 
good it does, is first, and the pay second. 

‘‘When I was a half-starved young 
doctor, struggling for a city practice, my 
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old father came to see me. ‘How are 
you getting on, George?’ said he. ‘I 
am not getting on at all, father,’ I an- 
swered; ‘I’m doing nothing.’ 

‘*IT took him with- me down to the dis- 
pensary that day, and he sat by while I 
treated a score of poor patients. 

*“*T thought you said you were not 
doing anything, boy?’ he said. 

***Oh, that doesn’t pay anything,’ I 
replied. 

‘** Pay!’ he cried at me in scorn. 
‘Isn’t helping your fellow men better than 
money?’ I’ll tell you what, George; 
I’m going back to the farm to work for 
your living, and every night I’ll go to 
bed thanking God that I’ve helped you 
to help all these folks. It will sweeten 
my hard work amazingly.’ 

‘*Dear old father! That little speech 
lifted me up out of the mud for all time. 

“‘T am only telling you the path I 
know. There are doubtless many more 
chances of taking something from the 
mountain of human misery. Find ’em, 
boys; that’s what I say; find ’em.’’ 


~< 


CURSE OF TREELESS REGION. 








Any one who has traveled through the 
comparatively treeless countries around 
the Mediterranean, such as Spain, Sicily, 
Greece, Northern Africa and large por- 
tions of Italy, must fervently pray that 
our own country may be preserved from 
so dismal a fate, says President Charles 
W. Eliot. It is not the loss of the for- 
ests only that is to be dreaded, but the 
loss of agricultural regions now fertile 
and populous, which may be desolated 
by the floods that rush down from bare 
hills and mountains, bringing with them 
vast quantities of sand and gravel to be 
spread over the lowlands. Traveling a 
few years ago through Tunisie, I came 
suddenly upon a fine Roman bridge of 
stone over a wide, bare, dry river bed. 
It stood some thirty feet above the bed of 
the river, and had once served the needs 
of a prosperous population. Marveling 
at the height of the bridge above the 
ground, I asked the French station- 
master if the river ever rose to the arches 
which carried the roadway of the bridge. 
His answer testified to the flooding capa- 
city of the river and to the strength of 
the bridge. Hesaid: ‘‘I have been here 
four years, and three times I have seen 
the river running over the parapets of 





that bridge.’’ That country was once 
one of the richest granaries of the Roman 
empire. It now yields a scanty support 
for a sparse and semi-barbarous popula- 
tion. The whole region around about is 
treeless. The care of the national forests 
is a provision for future generations, for 
the permanence over vast areas of our 
country of the great industries of agricul- 
ture and mining upon which the pros- 
perity of the country ultimately depends. 
A good forest administration would soon 
support itself, but it should be organized 
in the interests of. the whole country, no 
matter what it costs.—Adtlantic Monthty. 





LAFAYETTE MONUMENT. 





FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


Member of Congress Srom Massachusetts. 





BOUT a year ago there came before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, of which 
I am a member, a small delegation— 
mostly from Chicago—to urge the pro- 
priety of erecting a monument to Lafay- 
ettein Paris. Their scheme was that the 
school children of this country would 
easily contribute the two hundred thou- 
sand dollars necessary, and all they 
wished of our committee was to incorpo- 
rate a few distinguished gentlemen into 
an association so that there might be no 
question of the reliability of the sponsors. 
Some of the committee were inclined to 
oppose even this modest request; some 
because they didn’t want to impose upon 
the school children, others because they 
doubted the success of the project and 
thought it would lead to a request for 
Congressional assistance; but this was so 
stoutly denied by the advocates that their 
request was allowed and the incorpora- 
tion authorized. About $40,000 was 
raised, I believe, from the school chil- 
dren, and now Congress has been asked 
to give the balance. 

I took occasion to study anew the life 
of Lafayette, and I was surprised at his 
eventful history. There is an old adage 
that no man is a hero to his valet, and so 
it sometimes happens that, as you study 
closely celebrated characters, you find 
that the mist of time through which they 
loomed had magnified them, and when 
you strip off the veil of tradition and see 
them in their true proportions, they seem 
petty and insignificant. Just the oppo- 
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site is true of Lafayette. We may well 
give him a monument, not simply be- 
cause he chivalrously brought us import- 
ant aid, but also because his whole life 
illustrated heroic devotion to our princi- 
ples of liberty, 

His first step in coming here showed a 
spirit far above his era. He was only 
nineteen years old, the heir of a noble 
house and a princely fortune, married to 
the lovely daughter of a ducal family, 
welcome to an office in the inner circle of 
the royal court, where every sense was 
gratified and all was offered that could 
feed vanity or satisfy desire. What was 
deemed the amplest reward for disting- 
uished services was his by birth, and his 
natural career would have been a votary 
of pleasure in the gayest city of the world 
at its wickedest era, living in the gratifi- 
cation of each passing whim, and finding 
the excitement of action only in the hunt 
or in the duel. What are deemed the 
prizes of life were his from the cradle, 
and he lacked the ordinary motives for 
exertion. He used to say with amuse- 
ment in after life that when he came here 
his companions were apt to ask him, as 
their first question: ‘‘ What do you do at 
home for a living?’’ To work for a liv- 


ing is the rule of an American life, but 
all which we work for, except self-ap- 


proval, was his at the start. From such 
an alluring prospect of elegant ease and 
unruffled enjoyment he stole away, against 
the protest of his family and the com- 
mand of his king, and eagerly exchanged 
his bed of luxury for a couch in the snow, 
and voluptuous delights for cold and 
hunger and peril. The boy had in him 
something of the hero. 

Our Congress was then experiencing 
much trouble with foreign adventurers 
who sought military commands, but 
Lafayette showed at once that what he 
sought was not emoluments or selfish 
promotion, but an opportunity for ser- 
vice, and he was speedily made a Major- 
General. Doubtless his fellow officers, 
who had earned their stars by stern ser- 
vice, looked with some contempt on this 
gilded patrician, whom the democratic 
Congress had made their equal; but his 
reckless courage under fire soon silenced 
their sneers, and as he was given an in- 
dependent command he showed a pru- 
dence and generalship far beyond his 
years, and well befitting his rank, and by 
the end of the war his gallantry, his forti- 
tude, his sweet disposition and his mili- 
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tary skill had won for him the confidence 
and admiration of his brother officers and 
the whole army. At this period of his 
life he seems to have had some of the 
traits of military heroes of more recent 
days, for he writes of a reception: ‘‘I was 
greeted warmly by all the men, and, 
better yet, kissed by all the women.”’ 

Having accomplished all this at the 
age of 25, he sailed for France, laden 
with the blessings of the country he had 
done so much to establish, and entitled, 
one would think, to wear in ease the 
laurels he had plucked from so much 
danger. But life was just beginning for 
him, in experience as in years; and, hav- 
ing written his name indelibly in the his- 
tory of the new world, he was destined to 
write it as high and engrave it as deeply 
in the history of the old. 

To tracé the extraordinary vicissitudes 
of his remaining fifty years is here im- 
possible. He filled almost every station, 
from the practical dictator of France to 
the hunted refugee and the occupant of a 
loathsome dungeon. But whatever his 
position, whether tempted by great prom- 
ises or threatened by terrible punishment, 
he never swerved from the principles of 
self-government which he learned in his 
service here. ‘The government of France 
changed repeatedly; almost every public 
man changed with it, but Lafayette was 
constant. And as I see him in this era 
of his life, at first the idol of the popu- 
lace, putting aside the glittering prize of 
the dictatorship rather than give reason 
to suspect his motives, laying aside for- 
ever the titles of nobility which his 
family had worn for centuries that he 
might with more consistency proclaim 
that all men are free and equal, faithful 
alike to the weak king who would betray 
him and the fickle populace that would 
desert him, unbought, unterrified in an 
age of renegades and sycophants, the one 
constant, unchanging, serene, virtuous 
character in all that wild drama, he is to 
me even more impressive than when 
rallying our routed troops at Brandywine 
or leading the last successful charge at 
Yorktown. And in ail those later years 
of his life, when he was serving his own 
country in that inestimable 7véle of a 
private citizen without personal ambi- 
tions, but whom every one must respect 
and trust and turn to in hours of peril, he 
merits our especial admiration and grati- 
tude, for he was perpetually teaching in 
France the lessons he had learned here. 
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He came to us an enthusiastic young ad- 
venturer, with only a warm heart anda 
good sword. Wesent him back to France 
an accomplished general, with a Pan- 
dora’s box of free sentiments which flew 
abroad and pervaded that whole nation. 
He came an impetuous boy, he returned 
with the principles of liberty so deeply 
stamped upon his virgin heart that all the 
threats and allurements of royal power 
could not erase them. The theories he 
had learned here were advertised by the 
celebrity he had won here. Liberty, 
equality, fraternity were irresistibly at- 
tractive when proclaimed by the young 
hero of a successful war, the heir of an 
ancient title and $40,000 a year. To- 
day the ideas of Lafayette are dominant 
in France. From us he learned them; 
he was our most effective missionary, and 
in perpetuating his memory we are per- 
petuating our loftiest traditions; in honor- 
ing him we are but honoring ourselves. 
Nothing could be more appropriate or 
more graceful than for us to reciprocate 
the generous gifts of France. 

Lafayette to-day lies buried in the little 
cemetery of Picpus. The same republi- 
can simplicity which led him to discard 
his titles of nobility marks his grave, and 
no word of the inscription on the plain 
stone indicates that he was ever in 
America. That omission we should fill. 
We should send to our young sister re- 
public across the seas a fitting monument, 
as a memorial of the old ties that bind 
us, a recognition of obligation, a pledge 
of friendship, and a tribute to the man in 
all French history whom every citizen of 
every republic must sincerely honor, and 
every citizen of this republic must grate- 
fully love.—New York Independent. 
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THREE IMPOSSIBLE PROBLEMS. 





1. To trisect an angle. } 

2. To double a cube. 

3. To square a circle. 

For many centuries, mathematicians 
have tried to solve these three problems. 
But they cannot be solved by elementary 
geometry. This was demonstrated in 1882 
by Lindeman, when he proved the impos- 
sibility of constructing a line equal to the 
circumference of a circle in terms of its 
radius. 

The second is known as the ‘“‘ Delian 
problem.’’ It is said the Delians were 
ordered by the oracle to double the size of 
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a certain altar, but to preserve the cubical 
form. They could not do it and referred 
it to Plato, who in turn had to give it up. 
According to.another story King Minos 
was building a tomb for his son, but the 
builders had made it toosmall. Hesaid, 
‘‘Double it but change not the form.’’ 
At first it may seem easy enough, but 
nothing in the whole field of elementary 
geometry enables the mathematicians to 
determine the dimensions of the double of 
acube. All that is necessary is to find the 
cube root of two. But ‘‘there’s the rub;’’ it 
cannot be done.— Western Teacher. 


—_— 


THE GOAL OF EDUCATION. 

HEN we see men of fine literary gifts 
grow more cynical as they advance in 
years, and treating the world to stronger 
and stronger doses of pessimism in their 
writings, we are compelled to believe 
that their adjustment to life must have 
been wrong. When we see men of science 
who year by year appear to have less and 
less in common with their fellow creatures, 
and whose studies only develop on the 
intellectual side an ever-increasing pas- 
sion for the infinitely minute and the 
vastly unimportant, and, on the moral, a 
morbid sensitiveness to all kinds of per- 
sonal questions, we find it difficult to 
think that they were properly oriented at 
the start. It may not be given to every 
one to ‘“‘see life steadily and see it whole;’’ 
but it ought to be possible for a well- 
trained mind to see it with an eye of calm, 
tolerant, and sympathetic contemplation. 
No education is complete which leaves 
out such knowledge of the world, and of 
the relation which the individual sustains 
to it, as shall at least tend to give a right 
purpose and direction to the individual 
life. ‘‘ The world is very evil,’”’ is a pious 
utterance: but it is equally pious for each 
of us to ask how much of evil is lurking 

in ourselves. 
We conceive of a scientific education in 
the full sense as one which, while it im- 
parts true ideas in regard to the physical 
history of the globe and the chemical 
elements that compose it, aims no less at 
unfolding the true constitution of society, 
the springs of human action, the strength 
and weakness of human character, the 
possibilities of good and evil that reside 
in every individual, the misery that waits 
on wrongdoing, and the happiness that 
flows from just and puredeeds. There is 
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a way, we are persuaded, of presenting 
the world of humanity to the minds of the 
young which would tend to create in most 
—in the vast majority—a strong desire to 
take a helpful part in the work of their 
age and generation, and not to concen- 
trate all their efforts on the business of 
self-advancement. It is merely a question 
of seeing the facts in a broadly human, 
which is after all the only true, light. 
Let us have in education, literature and 
analytical studies, and science with its 
grand constructions and sanifying disci- 
pline—all the useful elements—but let 
the true goal of education be kept ever in 
view, which is, not to enable this individ- 
ual or that to shoot to a pre-eminence over 
his fellows, but to place the individual in 
right relations with his fellows, to give to 
each a career of useful activity, and to 
prevent that dreary disappointment with 
life and all its works which overtakes so 
many in their declining years. Life has 


its burdens, but it is not vanity; and the 
normal action of human beings on one 
another should give to each separate exist- 
ence a higher value and deeper sources 
of happiness. —Popular Science Monthly. 


LEARN TO PLAY. 
PRES’T J. E. BRADLEY; LL.D. 


OME one has said it is work that 
transforms a boy into a man; but it 
is also to be said that the boy of promise 
plays. If any boy says he would rather 
sit and study than go to the play-ground, 
take a good look at him. Either he is 
sick or prematurely developed, or he is a 
little humbug, trying to get credit for 
studious tastes under false pretences. If 
his schoolmates are at play, he ought to 
be squirming in his chair and impatient 
to join them. Unless he is a poor, pre- 
mature bookworm, with flabby muscles 
and quivering nerves, he is an incipient 
little pretender. Let us not make our 
pupils ashamed of the fact that they love 
to play and that they sometimes leave 
their lessons behind with a sense of relief 
and hurry away to the athletic field or 
the gymnasium, or to the familiar haunts 
of their friends and playmates. Let us 
not make them prematurely 4/asé, or per- 
mit them to look on with lazy indifference 
and superiority while others engage in 
games and amusements. 
The essential characteristic of strong 
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manhood is power of accomplishment. 
Great men have always been great work- 
ers, happy and enthusiastic in their fav- 
orite pursuits. ‘‘ The only happiness a 
brave man ever troubles himself about,’’ 
says Carlyle, ‘‘is happiness to get his 
own work done.’’ But fortunately life 
is not all made up of work. No one can 
work incessantly, and the attempt to do 
this always defeats itself and often brings 
its own swift penalty. He who would 
acquire and retain great capacity for work 
must beware lest he lose the very power 
which he seeks to cultivate. The ability 
to work well implies the ability to rest 
well. Health is fundamental. A famous 
wit once said: ‘‘If I was to pick outa 
wife for the Crown Prince of England 
I would ask first, ‘ Does she sleep well?’ 
second ‘ Does she eat plain food?’ and if 
so, I’d tell the Prince to take her and be 
thankful for whatever other good quali- 
ties she possessed.’’ Primitive man lacks 
the power of application; he acts from 
impulse, as he is incited by hunger, love 
or hate. Herbert Spencer says there is 
danger that civilized man will lose the 
power of repose, the ability to enjoy the 
present good in his eager strivings for the 
future. When the young Governor Rus- 
sell. of Massachusetts, the gifted and 
lamented son of Harvard, said that he 
would rather hear that Harvard had won 
in a game of foot-ball than in an intel- 
lectual contest, he did not wish to dis- 
parage scholarly attainments, but rather 
to emphasize the physical conditions 
which make them most valuable. Too 
many people are under-vitalized and 
over-worked. We want the capacity to 
enjoy as well as to do. 

But play must not be excessive, for it 
thus ceases to be play. Nowhere is self- 
control more important than in those 
amusements which tempt to excess. A 
few years ago the name of a certain young 
man was known to all the country. He 
was famous in college athletics. His 
whole soul wasinthem. But they ceased 
to be sport and became an engrossing oc- 
cupation. His interest in other and more 
important things was lost. His college 
course was a failure and he has never 
been heard from since. His enthusiasm 
for athletics was a good thing if properly 
controlled; not so restricted, it became 
the rock on which he was shipwrecked. 
One’s recreations afford a test of character. 
The strong man puts them into their 
true place. They are an incident, a 
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pleasant change in the routine of daily 


life. He enjoys them keenly, but he 
gives them up at the proper time. 
weak man is absorbed by his amusements 
and forgets everything else. They usurp 
the place of his work, blind his reason, 
and stifle his conscience. 

But let us not for this reason deprive 
ourselves of the needed reaction and 
healthful glow which comes with well- 
chosen sports. Amusements are a neces- 
sity, relieving an over-burdened mind, 
restoring elasticity and vigor. They are 
a discipline of judgment, of temper, of 
will. They brace the body and calm the 
spirit. They keep the heart young, the 
tastes simple, the sympathies warm. 
Without them, the body, mind and spirit 
alike lose their rightful gladness and 
tone.—Lducation. 


<< 


AMERICANISM TRIUMPHANT.* 








LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

The day, the place and the character 
of the assembly combine to make this an 
interesting and impressive occasion. 
This to the American patriot is a holy 
day, reverently dedicated to the com- 
memoration of the birth of the republic. 
The event which consecrated it and hal- 
lowed it for all time gave to our nation a 
pre-eminence enjoyed by no other. It is 
our birthday. No other nation can boast 
of a birthday. On this day was born the 
American conception of political liberty. 
The Declaration of Independence was a 
formal notffication to all the world that 
at last a nation was to be brought forth, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
equality of man, an event of such trans- 
cendent importance that Webster thought 
it infinitely exceeded that for which the 
great English poet invoked 
‘‘A muse of fire, a kingdom for a stage, 

Princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.”’ 

This place is the Mecca of American 
patriotism. If there is a spot within the 
bounds of the republic sacred to heroic 
memory ; where the citizen can come to 
learn the lessons of right citizenship, 
liberty and duty, it is where the earth 
is hallowed by the dust of heroes and of 
martyrs who sealed their devotion with 
their blood. 





* Address at Gettysburg, July 4th, 1899, by 
Hon. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, of Lancaster, Pa., be- 
fore Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 
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The field of Gettysburg has a three-fold 
title to its world-wide renown. Here was 
witnessed the high tide of the Rebellion. 
From the awful holocaust of those three 
memorable days which crimsoned hillside 
and plain with the ruddy currents of 
heroes, the most stupendous blunder in 
history, the slave-holders’ Confederacy, 
mortally wounded and broken-hearted, 
ebbed to its death. 

Here too was witnessed the high tide 
of American heroism. Citizen soldiers 
by their impetuous daring extorted the 
admiration and homage of the world, as 
they stood with iron front to receive the 
thunderbolts of battle, that ploughed the 
fields, planted them with heroic dead 
and watered them with patriot blood; or 
as in the wild fury of the charge they 
breasted floods of fire that dashed them- 
selves in pieces on the rocks of Union 
valor and ebbed in bloody foam and 
spray. 

Here too it is thought by some was re- 
corded the high tide of American letters. 
Edward Everett, the polished scholar 
and classic orator of New England, said 
to President Lincoln the day following 
the dedication of the National Cemetery : 
‘*T would be glad if I could flatter my- 
self that I came as near the central idea 
of the occasion in two hours as you did 
in two minutes.’’ A friend of mine well 
observed: ‘‘ Those simple sentences of 
our martyred President are imbedded in 
our national literature as one of the 
brightest gems in its crown.’’ 

This assembly is remarkable in its per- 
sonnel. Patriotic in feeling, educational 
in profession and purpose, moral in spirit, 
it stands for the highest and best in 
American life. The school-master is 
abroad. The light of learning is on every 
hill. The flag floats over the school- 
house. Memorial day teaches the lessons 
of heroism. National day now observed 
in some of our colleges introduces instruc- 
tion in patriotism in the college curricu- 
lum. Independence day keeps the holy 
fire burning on the altarof country. What 
a noble sequence of institutions and ob- 
servances for instruction in patriotism ! 
What a grand chapter in the splendid in- 
stitutes of American education! <A 
beautiful unfolding of the American idea 
of popular instruction. 

General education is the sure founda- 
tion of popular government. School 
teachers are the makers of republics; they 
guide the march of intellect; carve the 
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marble of mind ; build empires of brains; 
make glad the waste places of ignorance 
with the light of knowledge. It was the 
saying of Mahomet ‘“‘ that the ink of the 
scholar and the blood of the martyr are 
equal.’’ Robert C. Winthrop added that 
nothing but the ink of the scholar, that 
is, the toil of the teacher, can preserve 
what the blood of the martyr has pnr- 
chased. 

It is the beautiful thought of John Fiske 
that ‘‘In the roaring loom of time the 
endless web of events is woven, each 
strand making more and more visible the 
living garment of God.’’ Carrying the 
fine figure of the weaver into our thought 
to-day, let us cherish our public schoois 
as the looms, and our teachers as the 
weavers who weave the wondrous web of 
destiny for the nation. 

The great preponderance of ladies in 
this assembly emphasizes the fact that 
American women are conspicuous factors 
in our splendid system of public schools. 
Here we are walking close to Nature’s 
side, as the signal success of their work 
as teachers demonstrates. Then, how 
grandly are they achieving their intellect- 
ual independence. The idea is so cord- 
ially accepted by our people that it may 
be fairly listed in the catalogue of Amer- 
icanisms, ‘‘ That the only true measure of 
a woman’s right to education is her 
capacity for receiving it.’’ This noble 
sentiment of Canon Kingsley finds a fit- 
ting companion in the fine utterance of 
our President the other day at Holyoke, 
that ‘‘An educated womanhood is an open 
school for citizenship every day of the 
year." To woman’s pluck and brains 
college and university have capitulated. 
No cherubim with flaming sword drives 
her from the tree of knowledge in this 
blessed land of ours. Her triumphs in 
scholarship have established her title to 
the best opportunities for education the 
country affords. Not only at home, but 
abroad, American women are beginning 
to be appreciated at their true intellect- 
ual worth. A New England Theologian 
said to a German Professor, that the 
ablest refutation of ‘‘Edwards on the 
Will’”’ that was ever written was the work 
of an American woman, the daughter of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher. The worthy Teuton 
raised both hands in undisguised aston- 
ishment, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You have a 
woman that can write an able refutation 
of Edwards on the Will? God forgive 
Columbus for discovering America.’’ 
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‘* Americanism,’’ is a word I use to ex- 
press that splendid aggregation of princi- 
ples, ethical, political and economic, 
which have characterized the evolution 
of the American republic and been ex- 
emplified in the constitutions, laws, civil 
policy, moral development and national 
spirit during the century and a quarter 
of our existence in the family of nations. 
The limits of this occasion forbid an 
allusion to more than a very few of the 
most characteristic principles which have 
marked or will mark signal triumphs in 
our national life. 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 


The establishment of civil liberty was 
the first triumph of Americanism on 
this continent. When we consider the 
genesis of this great principle of the rights 
of man, we get a glimpse of the meaning 
of Charles Francis Adams when he said: 
‘The passage of the Red Sea was not a 
more momentous event than the voyage 
of the Mayflower.’’ This continent 
which Dr. Storrs said was picked out of 
the ocean on the point of a needle, was 
to be the arena in which the experiment 
of civil liberty was to achieve its final 
success. Columbus was the first Pilgrim 
father. He gave us the land on which 
the struggle for the rights of man was to 
pursue its triumphal march from Lexing- 
ton to Appomattox. He made possible 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 
The first, it is said, made the republic 
possible, the second made it popular, and 
the last made it permanent. He was the 
forerunner of the heroes and martrys who 
have shed fadeless glory on the long, 
weary, and blood-stained way from 
Plymouth Rock to Gettysburg, from the 
Pilgrim Charter to the Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. The merit of Columbus, 
however, I cannot now consider, but 
must relinquish even so alluring a theme 
to the Irishman who said it were well to 
do a little more honor to Columbus and 
a little less to St. Patrick, for the former 
had done more for Irishmen than the 
latter; for, said he: ‘‘St. Patrick dis- 
covered a country the Irish could not rule, 
but Columbus discovered one they could 
rule.’’ 

The Pilgrim covenant executed on 
that stormy winter night in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, contained the germ of 
popular government. It was a notable 
instrument. John Adams said it was 
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founded on reason and revelation. These 
were its words: ‘‘In the presence of 
God and one another we do agree that 
all the laws, ordinances, acts and consti- 
tutions which shall be made from time 
to time by the majority shall be binding 
upon all, and to them we will yield due 
submission and obedience.’’ Among 
American constitutions this was the Pil- 
grim father. Out of it came the town 
meeting which was the first governing 
body in American politics. To establish 
and maintain the principle of this cove- 
nant in American government, has been 
the pursuit of statesmen, has evoked the 
grandest exertions of the patriot and the 
most heroic achievements of the soldier. 
The story is grand and thrilling, a splen- 
did epic of liberty ; a sublime triumph of 
Americanism ; for the Pilgrim Covenant 
still lives in the Constitution of the 
United States, and its spirit animates a 
system of government which is the 
proudest achievement of political genius ; 
and whose distinguishing characteristics 
are nowhere more finely stated than in 
the words of a late lamented statesman 
and jurist: ‘‘ A government where Law 
with the civic crown on his brow, wear- 
ing the judicial ermine, treading the 


pathway of our civilization with no iron 
heel, and gently, with unmailed hand, 
leads forth Liberty as his wedded wife; 


and she, when asked for her most 
precious jewels, points to her happy chil- 
dren looking up with loving hearts to the 
honored parents of their peace and joy.”’ 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Among the legends inscribed on the 
panels of the inner front of the Water 
Gate at the World’s Fair at Chicago was 
this: ‘* Toleration in Religion the best 
fruit of the last four centuries.’’ The 
beneficent principle of ‘‘private judg- 


ment’’ revived by the Reformation, that 


great appeal from the judgment of the 
Church to the conscience of man, re- 
ceived the warmest hospitality in the 
new world, though its fullest develop- 
ment was postponed many years. I say 
“revived by the Reformation’’ for it is 
interesting to note that absolute religious 
toleration prevailed in Greece and Rome 
at the beginning of the Christian era. 
The manner in which their various faiths 
were regarded by the people of that age 
made toleration easy. The masses 
thought all religions equally true, the 
philosophers thought them equally false, 
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and the magistrates thought them equally 
useful. In the fourth century the Em- 
peror Galerius enunciated the true doc- 
trine in his edict respecting the Chris- 
tians. ‘‘ We permit them therefore freely 
to profess their private opinions and to 
assemble in their conventicles without 
fear of molestation.’’ This suggested to 
Charles Francis Adams ‘‘that in the 
matter of religious tolerance the world 
has struggled back to where it was when 
Paul preached on Mars Hill,”’ 

It must ever remain a poignant regret 
that the founders of New England, though 
schooled in the principles of resistance 
both to arbitrary civil power and ecclesi- 
astical authority, yet carried with them 
the taint of religious bigotry which 
marred the otherwise spotless raiment of 
the settlers of Massachusetts colony. Re- 
ligious toleration was not born at Ply- 
mouth Rock. So far from it indeed that 
a distinguished statesman of Massachu- 
setts has said that in this respect her re- 
cord is only less discreditable than that 
of Spain. There was one prayer the 
liberty loving Puritans did not pray; the 
Universal Prayer of Pope: 

‘* Let not my weak, unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw 
And deal damnation round the land 
To each I judge Thy foe.” 

But the Quaker and the Baptist and 
the plain German sects of Pennsylvania 
leavened the loaf, and our religion soon 
became Americanized, as Dr. Holmes 
suggests, as did our politics and govern- 
ment, and the great principle of religious 
toleration became better understood and 
more firmly established in the United 
States than in any other country. We 
believe with Lieber that conscience lies 
beyond the reach of government, that 
liberty of worship is one of the primordial 
rightsof man. David Dudley Field sug- 
gested that if we had nothing else to 
boast of we could claim with justice 
‘‘that first among the nations we made it 
a matter of organic law that the relations 
between man and his Maker were a pri- 
vate concern into which other men had 
no right to intrude.’’ The provisions in 
the Constitutions of all the States and in 
that of the United States prohibiting re- 
ligious tests, which Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
College says gave the United States the 
leadership among the nations in disso- 
ciating theological opinions and political 
rights, are the expression of the common 
thought of Americans that religious re- 
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strictions imposed by human tribunals 
upon the consciences of men are ‘‘im- 
pious encroachments upon the preroga- 
tives of God and the liberties of men.”’ 

That religious liberty has had a con- 
spicuous agency in American progress no 
one doubts. It has promoted conditions 
which invited enterprise, stimulated in- 
tellectual growth, advanced moral devel- 
opment and secured human happiness ; 
results which can only proceed from that 
unfettered mind and conscience enjoyed 
by the people of the United States, and 
which cannot be better described than by 
borrowing the words of Henry Buckle 
which he misapplied to another country, 
saying, ‘‘that of all countries ours is 
the one where popular liberty is settled 
on the widest basis: where each man is 
most able to say what he thinks; where 
every one can propagate his own opin- 
ions ; where religious persecution is little 
known and the unchecked play and flow 
of the human mind may be clearly seen; 
where the profession of heresy is least 
dangerous and the practice of dissent most 
common; where hostile creeds flourish side 
by side and rise and decay without distur- 
bance according to the wants of the people, 
unaffected by the wishes of the church and 
uncontrolled by the authority ofthestate.’’ 

Such conditions of unrestricted freedom 
explain and emphasize the suggestion of 
Goldwin Smith that ‘‘ not democracy in 
America, but free Christianity, is the real 
key to the study of the people and their 
institutions.’’ Not that Christianity is 
in any legal sense ‘‘a part of the law of 
the land,’’ as has been frequently asserted, 
for no man was ever indicted in a crim- 
inal court for not loving his neighbor as 
himself; still the spirit of Christian liberty 
and freedom of conscience universally 
prevails and affords a graphic illustration 
in an important direction of Americanism 
triumphant. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


There are some principles of American- 
ism that are yet in the making and belong 
to the category of the unperformed, but 
are yet to be triumphant. Here prophecy 
invites us; the unperformed commands 
us. Prophet, Seer and Poet have spoken: 
‘Years of the unperformed ! Your horizon rises. 
I see it parting away for more august dramas; 
I see not America only. I see not only Liberty’s 

nation, but other nations preparing ; 
I see tremendous entrances and exits, I see new 
combinations, I see the solidarity of races; 
I see that force advancing with irresistible power 
on the world’s stage.’’ 
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One of the coming triumphs of Amer- 
icanism is international peace. In the 
promotion of this consummation the 
American republic has been easily fore- 
most among the nations. In one hun- 
dred and seven years, from the adoption 
of the Constitution to 1896, Dr. Eliot 
suggests the United States has had only 
four and a quarter years of international 
war, while within the same period they 
have been a party to forty-seven arbitra- 
tions, more than half of all that have 
taken place in the modern world. Some 
of these tribunals of peace composed dif- 
ferences of the gravest character and 
adjusted questions of the greatest magni- 
tude, demonstrating the posibility and 
desirability of averting the horrors of war 
by an appeal to reason in the settlement 
of international controversies. Along 
this line a glory radiant with light from 
heaven awaits the American people if 
they continue in the vanguard of the 
nations, in the agitation of the greatest 
undertaking now engaging the thought 
of the Christian world, the establishment 
of an international tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. On this realization, civilization 
builds a great hope. Soldier and sage, 
philosopher and statesman, join hands in 
pushing forward the splendid consumma- 
tion which will hasten the great 

‘* far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 

The millennium will visibly advance 
when by common consent the sword shall 
rust in its sheath, the cannon’s brazen 
tongue be dumb, and the truce of God pro- 
claimed throughout the civilized world. 
The enlightened sentiment of mankind 
deprecates war, and surely the American 
people, who have tasted of its bitterness, 
instructed by experience, by the memory 
of its inhumanity, its ghastly horrors, its 
terrible compensations, will not lag in the 
movement which is marshaling the con- 
science of Christendom in aggressive op- 
position to its continuance. Humane, 
Christian sentiments are being exchanged 
by civilized powers, flying to and fro like 
mighty shuttles weaving a web of con- 
cord among the nations, and the world’s 
peace will be the ultimate outcome de- 
spite the recent increase in the armaments 
of the great powers. The United States 
must keep the lead in the great crusade. 
The honor of America and her greatest 
service to the human race lie in that 
achievement. It is the gate of mercy 
and blessing. Let us not rest until we 
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open it to mankind and mark another 
splendid triumph of Americanism by ush- 
ering in the glorious day by prophets fore- 
told: 


‘* When the war drums beat no longer and the 
battle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.”’ 


NATIONAL ALTRUISM. 


Another Americanism which is to be 
triumphant is the great principle of Na- 
tioncl Altruism, in the exemplification of 
which the Unitad States is leading the 
world. It seems from observation of the 
course of history that in the providential 
order one or another nation has been se- 
lected to represent the dominant principle 
of an era or the controlling spirit of an 
age. We behold to-day a new power 
looming above the world’s horizon to be- 
come the chosen nation, crowned with 
leadership, the evangel of the new gospel 
of National Altruism, the light-bearer to 
all the continents and the islands of the 
sea. That new power, nay that power 
already manifest, need Inameit! Arch- 
bishop Ireland says American hearts 
quiver loving it. 

‘* My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 

The Christian world is coming more 
and more to realize that nations have 
moral duties. The role of the Samaritan 
is not alone for individuals. Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is right in saying that ‘‘a 
nation is a great moral entity, expressing 
in its life the sum of all the moral obliga- 
tions which rest upon its individual 
citizens, and there may be times and cir- 
cumstances when humanity calls upon it 
to look beyond dollars and cents, beyond 
personal sacrifices, and lend its exertions 
to succor other nations and peoples from 
tyranny, oppression and cruelty. There 
is a duty that strength owes to weakness, 
an obligation that civilization is under to 
barbarism. ‘That the United States are 
sensible to this duty and obligation de- 
notes the progress of the altruistic ideal 
in our national life. It has been well 
said by another, ‘‘ The appeal that deter- 
mines duty is the crv of need ; and duty, 
not ambition, is to write the story 
of the century just dawning.’’ It does 
not follow that we should become a 
knight-errant in quest of adventure, and 
imagine ourselves the general righter of 
wrongs and redresser of grievances among 
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nations, but we are to meet obligations 
when imposed upon us. We must not 
shirk a manifest duty, or we will miss 
our manifest destiny. It has been 
humorously suggested that the good 
Samaritan was not on the road to Jericho 
looking for a job when he found a robbed 
and beaten brother by the wayside. 
He was attending to his own business 
when circumstances threw in his way the 
opportunity to succor his brother. 

When we see that the development of 
humanitarian feeling has characterized 
the most advanced races, been a part ot 
their progress, and a constituent in their 
glory ; when we note how sensible we 
have become that this is an ethical 
world, a divine universe, God’s work- 
shop, in which the moral law is as un- 
failing as the law of gravitation in this 
material world; when we see that the 
universal hope is that this republic may 
be placed on a foundation of righteous- 
ness, where the ages will not prevail 
against it; that it may become the fore- 
most nation in recognizing that equity, 
justice and humanity are the winning 
forces of civilization, the moral trade- 
winds of the universe, we may well in- 
quire what is the purpose of this altru- 
istic development in connection with the 
tendency to expansion which American 
civilization exhibits. Is there not a war- 
rant for the assumption that the United 
States have a mission to guide this force 
of altruistic feeling to beneficent ends in 
the amelioration and civilization of the 
inferior peoples within the sphere of our 
influence? 

The initial movement against the Span- 
ish power in Cuba was inspired by the 
grandest purpose that ever moved anation 
to arms. We struck the blow in the 
name of liberty, justice and humanity. 
We took the sword to redress the wrongs 
of others, not our own, and gave the 
world a_ sublime illustration of how 
nations as well as men in their ascent pass. 
from the plane of the struggle for their 
own lives to that of the struggle for the 
lives of others, from self-regarding to 
other-regarding motives, a _ distinctly 
higher level. Service for others at the 
call of humanity is the noblest exercise of 
power and marks the highest outlook of 
national purpose and conscience. 

From this point of view the war with 
Spain appears to be unexampled in 
history, not alone in its origin, but in its 
results as well; and if our expectations 
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are not disappointed, it cannot fail to be 
regarded by the dispassionate judgment 
of mankind, as far as the United States 
are concerned, as one of the few totally 
disinterested, stainless, and wholly virtu- 
ous acts recorded in the history of the 
race. It may sound like rhapsody, but 
it is not, when Edward Everett Hale 
declares ‘‘that in one hundred days God 
has set forward the civilization of the 
world one hundred years.”’ 

I have no doubt that even this extrav- 
agant hope will be, in a large measure, 
realized if we have the nerve to embrace 
our opportunity, and the heroism to meet 
manfully the duties and responsibilities 
which the results of the war impose. If 
the same elevated purpose and altruistic 
spirit shall characterize the last as gave 
just renown to the first act of the drama, 
immeasurable good will come to our- 
selves, to the inferior peoples involved, 
and to mankind. To ourselves in raising 
our Republic into prominence as a co- 
equal with the great world powers, and 
making it a conspicuous factor in the 
world problems which loom in the near 
future, giving us that influential place 
among nations which belongs to a people 
who stand distinctly for freedom, human- 
ity, justice, progress—the essential princi- 
ples of western civilization. To the people 
of the islands of the sea in their gradual 
instruction in the art of right living and 
in the principles of just government, in 
having planted among them the essential 
spirit of American institutions, education, 
law, order, industry, commerce and self- 
control. To all mankind in the impetus 
it will give to the development of those 
principles and qualities which are the 
product of the ethical system on which 
Christian civilization is founded, and 
which have, through the ages and by 
the rivalries of races, advanced toward 
that altruistic ideal which is the goal 
toward which humanity has tended from 
the beginning. 

This would be the realization of the 
dream of patriots and the aspiration of 
statesmen, that our country through its 
social, commercial and political influence 
should become the means of diffusing 
civilization among the backward peoples 
in the Oceanic spaces to the west of us, 
as well as those on the shores of Asia. 
Senator Seward fifty years ago expressed 
the hope that the ripening civilization of 
the west would in its circuit of the world 
meet and mingle with the declining civi- 
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lization of the east; and that a new and 
more perfect civilization would arise to 
bless the earth under the sway of our own 
cherished and beneficent institutions. 

That the situation is one we did not 
see from the beginning does not lessen 
our responsibility. It is characteristic of 
important enterprises to lead‘ to results 
not contemplated in the initial steps. It 
is a maxim of diplomacy that ‘‘no war 
ever left a nation where it found it.’ 
Events, moved by a higher guidance than 
our own, have led us into the present sit- 
uation and I am sure the ethical warrant, 
the humanitarian motive, and the altru- 
istic spirit of our undertaking set the 
compass that points the way we are to 
go. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that the obligations of duty toward man- 
kind as well as toward the people who 
have been brought within thesphere of our 
influence and our future usefulness im- 
periously demand that we hold and de- 
fend our title to the possession and sov- 
ereignty of the Philippines until we have 
fully accomplished the moral purpose 
which inspired our undertaking in the 
beginning and rounded out the noble 
destiny upon which we are just entering. 

That some rough surgery may become 
necessary, as Colonel Roosevelt suggests, 
must not deter us from a manifest duty. 
We had some rough surgery in our coun- 
try in coercing a portion of our own peo- 
ple to acquiesce in the government of the 
Union. We must undergo this ordeal if 
necessity imposes it in any portion of our 
wide domain. We have never shrunk 
from it in the past and never will in the 
future. That our way is beset with 
dangersno one doubts, but these must 
be incentives, not deterrents. It may be 
as Judge Grosscup suggests, that a provi- 
dential hand, gloved in the smoke of 
battle, is leading us out of our isolation 
6n to a moral elevation where we can see 
more clearly the pointing of the finger of 
duty and destiny, and from which a 
wider outlook will open a view of the 
way we are to advance as the evangel of 
liberty, the messenger of civilization and 
hope to the inhabitants of our new posses- 
sions. 

The ratification of the peace treaty has 
made us responsible for law and order in 
the Philippines before all the world. The 
United States being in legitimate poses- 
sion are in honor and good morals bound 
to hold control in trust for civilization 
and discharge the duties which dominion 
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and responsibility impose. This obliga- 
tion we solemnly assumed when we de- 
stroyed Spanish authority and accepted 
a cession of Spain’s title and sovereignty. 
We are morally bound to provide them 
with the best government their condition 
will admit of. This duty can not be per- 
formed by leaving the people to govern 
themselves in any way they can. We 
must teach them the ways of good gov- 
ernment. We must make conditions 
favorable to the growth of intelligence, 
integrity and honest living. We must 
teach them self-control, obedience to law, 
and make them capable of self-govern- 
ment before we abandon them to the 
tender mercies of mercenary adventurers, 
unscrupulous military leaders, or to be- 
come a casus belli to involve the world 
in war. The national honor is involved 
in the manner in which we fulfill these 
responsible obligations. The eyes of the 
world are upon us, and for the character 
of our conduct and the elevation of our 
principles we must answer to the deliber- 
ate judgment of enlightened Christendom. 

There is but one safe path. The con- 
science of the American people must 
control our policy and guide its adminis- 
tration. The problem is not how to 


escape our responsibilities—any coward 
can solve such a problem—but how to 
meet them; not how to use these new 
possessions for our own benefit, but for 


their own and the world’s. We have 
duties to the weal of the human race. 
What we do may give a facility to com- 
merce, a stimulus to shipbuilding, an 
encouragement to intercourse, but that 
is not enough to justify us. We must 
find our justification in the higher 
motives of liberty, humanity, justice— 
duties we owe the people who have by 
the fortunes of war come under our pro- 
tection—and the more sacrifice we make 
in discharging them the greater the glory 
that redounds to us. 

This should be our guiding principle, 
for in it is lodged the power and potency 
of the humanitarian purpose in our 
Eastern policy. The government we set 
up must be for the benefit of the people 
governed, not the government that will 
conduce most to the benefit of the United 
States, nor to some fraction of the people 
of the islands, or to the revolutionary, 
adventurous and ambitious leaders, but 
to the body of the people who inhabit 
the islands. Their peace, happiness, 
growth, education and civilization are 
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the first objects of our solicitude, and all 
the agencies employed should bend to 
these beneficent ends. 

The government of an inferior race is a 
trust, and the ruling and protecting 
people must never forget that they are in 
the position of trustees and bound like 
them to serve the objects of the trust. 
I agree with Dr. Lyman Abbott that to 
attempt to govern these islands for our 
own benefit exclusively, to utilize them 
for our trade, and exploit them for our 
commercial advantage merely, would be 
to re-enact the folly, if not to repeat the 
crime, of Spain. And any such attempt, 
however disguised, the patriotism and 
conscience of the American people should 
promptly repudiate and condemn. 

These high considerations must be our 
guide in the oceanic policy we are about 
entering upon. No maxims of prudence, 
no considerations of economy, no sordid 
purpose can stand in the way of those 
ethical principles which alone afford 
justification for our new departure. We 
enter upon no unholy rivalry for the 
possessions of others. We have no ad- 
versary in all the world to which the old 
threat can be applied, ‘‘ Delenda est 
Carthago.’’ Dr. Abbott expresses the 
full scope of our purpose—to put an end 
to foreign tyranny, to terminate domestic 
anarchy, to establish the foundations of 
just and stable government and build the 
superstructure as fast and as far as the 
conditions of population make it possible. 

We seek to destroy no country that we 
may rear an empire upon itsruins. We 
propose only to take care of our own 
possessions and protect and safeguard 
the weak and defenceless until they are 
capable of self-government. We will be 
a knight of chivalry among nations, 
bringing valor, heroism and statesman- 
ship to the rescue of the victims of op- 
pression and wrong, and teaching the 
world that liberty and law, right and 
justice shall be lords paramount within - 
the sphere of American influence. 

In carrying forward our new and en- 
larged policy, which is made necessary by 
the new relations in which we stand to 
the world, and the new obligations to 
humanity and civilization we have as- 
sumed, we propose cultivating peaceful 
relations with all the world. We are 
advancing according to the higher altru- 
istic law governing the development of 
States and nations and the growth of 
empire ; we are moving in harmony with 
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that providential order by which all races 
are to come under the reign of a higher 
social regime. We are fulfilling the 
prophecy of the ‘‘Old Gray Poet,’’ 
written forty years ago: 


“T am the chanter; I chant the world on my 
western sea; 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as 
stars in the sky; 

I chant the new Empire, greater than any be- 
fore, as in a vision it comes to me; 

I chant America, the mistress; I chant a greater 
supremacy; 

I chant, projected, a thousand blooming cities 
yet in time on those groups of sea islands; 

I chant my sailships and steamships threading 
the archipelago; 

I chant my stars and stripes fluttering in the 
wind ; 

I chant commerce opening, the sleep of ages 
having done its work, races reborn, re- 
freshed.”’ 

I accept the thought of Henry Wilson, 
uttered a quarter of a century ago in the 
Senate of the United States, when he 
said: ‘‘I believe, sir, that every race God 
has made is capable of improvement, of 
civilization, of elevation, of Christianity, 
whether they dwell in the temperate or 
tropical regions of the earth. I believe 
Christian civilization will not be limited 
to lines of latitude, but will make the tour 
of the globe, lifting up all races and con- 
ditions of men. . . . I have undoubting 
faith that every portion of this globe is to 
be the home of civilized man.”’ 

This, I believe, is the goal toward 
which the moral forces of this divine 
universe, the beneficent Power in and 
over all, is certainly tending. The poet 
hath seen it and foretold it in the lines of 
Sir Lewis Morris : 

‘*There shall come from out this noise of strife 
and groaning 

A broader and a juster brotherhood; 

A deep equality of aim, postponing 

All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to 

another 

Be as Christ would have him, brother unto 
brother. 

There shall come a time when brotherhood 
grows stronger 

Than the narrow bounds which now distract 

the world; 

When the cannons roar and the trumpets blare 
no longer, 

And the iron-clad rusts, the battle flags are 

furled, 

When the bars of creed and speech and race 
which sever 

Shall be fused in one humanity forever.’’ 

He who opposes this progress fights 
against the nature of things, contends 
with God, and must wage a losing battle. 
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In this majestic march from height to 
height of world beneficence we must not 
forget that America can only establish 
the legitimacy of her title to that leader- 
ship which belongs to the English- 
speaking people by so minding her foot- 
steps and guarding her action that every 
page of our annals will reveal elevation 
of mind, rectitude of purpose, integrity 
of principles and supremacy of conscience, 
thus certifying to all the world that we 
are moving on the everlasting lines of 
equity, truth, humanity and liberty, fol- 
lowing the foreshadowings of the ethical 
method of God in human history. 

If we adhere to these principles and 
aspire to these higher ideals ; if we culti- 
vate not a spirit of vain-glory or aggres- 
sion, but rather, as James Bryce suggests, 
of pride and joy in the extension of our 
language, our literature, our laws, our 
institutions, our commerce, over the vast 
spaces of the earth and the islands of the 
sea, with a sense of the splendid oppor- 
tunities and solemn responsibilities that 
extension carries with it, and if we 
remember at all times what it is the 
primal duty of Americans never to forget: 

‘‘That man is more than nature, that 
wisdom is more than glory, that virtue is 
more than dominion of the sea, and that 
justice is the supreme good,’’ then will 
the next triumph of Americanism be 
equal to former ones, and the latest jewel 
in the diadem of American glory rival 
the earlier ones in royal splendor. 

‘*Dear country mine: this is the 
prayer we lift. Mayst thou be, O Land, 
noble and pure as thou art free and 
strong. So shalt thou lift a light for all 
the world and for all time and bring the 
age of peace.”’ 


iin 


PAINS OF GROWING. 





HE putting on immortality by mor- 
tality, the slow and silent disclosure 

of a larger world about the lesser one, the 
finer adjustment of the soul to two worlds 
which are never wholly harmonious, is 
accomplished through works, sorrows, 
visions, and experiences which are never 


free from pain. The way of life is always 
the way of the Cross, because the posses- 
sion of every higher perception involves 
the loss of a lower one, the gaining of 
every new conception of love the going 
of something dear and sweet and familiar, 
the forming of every spiritual tie the 
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breaking of an earthly one. As we ad- 
vance in the consciousness of spiritual 
realities, we detach ourselves more and 
more from the things about us. All real 
living moves in a series of changes from 
a lower to a higher conception of the re- 
lation, the work, or the possession; and 
all change in the ways and things we 
love is full of pain. It is this silent but 
compelling power in the world, steadily 
driving us forward, which evidences the 
presence of divinity in the ordering of 
our lives. Nothing which comes into 
our hands quite satisfies us; for noble 
possession always involves spiritual rec- 
ognition of the gift, and with spiritual 
perception comes a new sense of values 
and obligations. Nothing satisfies be- 
cause nothing is complete or finished ; 
neither our capacity for receiving nor the 
gift which is bestowed upon us. In the 
exact degree in which we are worthy of 
a great possession are we unable to rest 
in it; there is that in it and in us which 
discloses new possibilities of joy, and 
therefore of service. No man of con- 
science or imagination can be content with 

his work, however men may praise it, be- 
' cause as he works his vision of what he 
may achieve with heart and skill grows 
clearer; no man can be satisfied with his 
life, however rich and full, because, as a 
man’s life deepens and widens, its needs 
grow vaster and nobler; nor can any man 
be satisfied with the love he bestows or 
receives, however fortunate his lot, be- 
cause the very act of loving increases the 
capacity for loving; and as love grows 
deep and tender, it seeks, by the law of 
its nature, higher unity of spirit with spirit 
and the opportunity of more complete sac- 
rifice and surrender. So the immortal 
within grows by all contacts with the 
mortal, and every relation, work, duty, 
and pleasure has that within it which will 
not let us rest either in attainment or pos- 
session. 

Through this necessity, hidden in the 
heart of all true relations and wholesome 
experiences, to find realization in terms 
of the spirit, a constant purification is ef- 
fected. Love begins in passion, and ends 
in sacrifice and spiritual surrender; work 
begins in ambition, and ends in service; 
the traveler sets out to make a way for 
himself and serve his own ends, and be- 
comes a humble seeker after the ways of 
duty and the will of God. The history 
of humanity is touched and turned to 
light through all its tortuous and sorrow- 
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ful course by this silent transformation 
of the mortal desire into the immortal 
achievement. The youth hears the voice 
of fame and presses toward it with eager 
feet; the man struggles with his own 
sluggish will, his inert fingers, his un- 
certain visions, until the applause of his 
fellows is only faintly heard and he cares 
supremely to do his work with the skill 
of perfect insight and perfect craftsman- 
ship harmonized in indissoluble union. 
It is a great price which he pays for the 
education which makes him an artist; 
for all educatiou costs in exact propor- 
tion to the dignity and significance of the 
work which it fitsaman todo. And all 
education is, in a true sense, painful. 
It is the travail of the spirit through 
which a finer life is being born; and 
since, for those who live truly and deeply, 
life is always growing in depth and 
power and realty and vision, the pangs 
of birth are never absent; for true living 
is being born daily into newness of life. 
—The Outlook. 


HOW CHILDREN ARE SPOILED. 





BY EDITH CHESTER. 

HE well-appointed class-rooms of to- 

day present an agreeable contrast to 
the primitive school-house of fifty years 
ago, but, now that the struggle waged 
against long hours, uncomfortable seats 
and over-strict discipline is at an end, we 
are inclined to run to the opposite ex- 
treme, and continue in our schools the 
system of spoiling begun in the homes 
of so many American children. Strange 
as it may seem, there was opened last 
year, in this country, a school which the 
pupils were only to attend as long as 
they were amused. No teacher was to 
say, ‘‘ Pay attention !’’ Ifthe child was 
not sufficiently interested in the lesson to 


| give its attention freely, he was not to be 


compelled to yield it unwillingly. The 
child was permitted to remain at home 
whenever he found the studies stupid, 
and if the teacher failed to hold her 
class, she was dismissed, and a more 
capable instructor selected. 

Fortunately, the experiment failed. 
No matter how attractive the books, how 
agreeable the method or how patient the 
professor, there are some dull lessons 
that must be learned, and can only be 
acquired by apptication and study on the 
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part of the pupil. 
will realize this, and encourage her child 
to industry, thus overcoming the ob- 
stacle and strengthening the mind. 

Sad as it may seem, the words “‘ spoiled 
American children,’’ so often heard from 
the lips. of foreigners, contain more truth 
than fiction, as maids, teachers and gov- 
ernesses find to their sorrow. One great 
cause of complaint is that the parents 
are too indifferent to the necessity of 
seeing that their children are sent to 
school when the term begins. Two, 
three and often four weeks are allowed 
to elapse of this precious time, and when 
at last the child enters her classes, she 
has lost what can never be made up—the 
class explanations, the drill in the found- 
ations, and elementary principles. ‘‘Poor 
little thing!’ argues the indulgent 
mother, ‘‘let her play out of doors while 
this lovely weather lasts;’’ and ‘‘ Poor 
little thing !’’ says the same mother a 
few months later, ‘‘she must not go out 


while it is so disagreeable ; her health is 
of more importance than her books.’’ 
So the ‘‘ poor little thing’’ is kept from 
the few hours’ schooling that would 
enable her to enjoy an afternoon’s outing 
with more zest, and falls so far behind 


the other children that she is ashamed 
to let them see her ignorance. The 
mother thinks her darling has been very 
poorly taught, and tries another school— 
with the same results. 

A little girl, ten years of age, was 
missing several weeks from among her 
school-mates, and her teacher called to 
discover the cause of the child’s absence. 
Her mother declared that she did not 
know why her little daughter had been 
absent, but she would send for her and 
find out. 

‘*Dearie,’’ she said as the child came 
into the room, ‘‘ Miss Horton says that 
you have not been at school for six 
weeks, and she has come to see if you 
were ill.’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ said dearie, ‘‘ but don’t 
you remember on Easter I said I wasn’t 
going back to school for six weeks? The 
time is up to-morrow. I have it marked 
on my calendar. I’ll be at school to- 
morrow, Miss Horton, and I'll study 
real hard, too; see if I don’t.” 

‘**Isn’t she a funny child?” laughed 
her mother. ‘‘I never know what she is 
going to say next.’’ 

Sure enough the morrow brought 
‘* dearie,’’ and she studied as hard as she 


The sensible parent 
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could, but she could not make up those 
lost weeks. There are no words to ex- 
press the indignation of that mother with 
the principal when at the commencement 
**dearie’’ was the only child who did not 
receive a certificate. 

This same teacher called on a family 
living on the Avenue, to see if the 
parents of one of the primary children 
would permit their little one to join a 
conversational German class. The child 
was sent for. She was a pretty piece of 
mischief seven years old. 

‘* Miss Horton has come to see if you 
want to join the German class,’’ said the 
fond mother. ‘‘What do you think 
about it, darling ?’’ As several of darl- 
ing’s friends belonged to the class, darling 
thought she would join also, and the 
mother graciously gave her consent. 

These are only two of the dozens of 
instances that teachers have to contend 
against. Everything seems to rest with 
the child. Not only the question, 
‘What shall I study?’’ but ‘‘Shall I 
study at all?’’ is left to the discretion of 
children under ten years of age. Their 
judgment is final. No wonder every . 
effort is made to make the road to learn- 
ing easy. If the child is happy, all is 
well; if not, woe to the teacher. 

The fear of overtaxing the little brain 
is so great that the little brain is too 
often allowed to rest idle and unem- 
ployed, and all the habits of application 
and concentration are uncultivated. The 
children are bright enough, with a bright- 
ness that is merely on the surface. It 
wears away before the child enters its 
teens, and al] that remains is the pert 
forwardness that is so harshly but justly 
criticised by our translantic neighbors. 
—Country Gentleman. 


_— 


STORY OF LINCOLN. 





UBLIC interest in the deeds and words 

of Abraham Lincoln seems to increase 
as the years come and go. Mr. Speed, 
of Kentucky, has lately given some per- 
sonal reminiscences which never before 
appeared in print. This selection will 
be read with interest : 

The last time I saw him was about 
two weeks before his assassination. He 
sent me word by my brother James, then 
in his cabinet, that he desired to see me 
before I went home. I went into his 
office about eleven o’clock. He looked 
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jaded and weary. I stayed in the room 
until his hour for callers was over. He 
ordered the door closed, and, looking 
over to where I was sitting, asked me to 
draw up my chair. But instead of being 
alone, as he supposed, in the opposite 
direction from where I sat, and across 
the fire-place from him, sat two humble- 
looking women. Seeing them there 
seemed to provoke him; and he said, 
‘Well, ladies, what can I do for you ??’ 
One was an old woman, the other young. 
They both commenced talking at once. 
The President soon comprehended them. 
‘*T suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘that your son 
and your husband are in prison for resist- 
ing the draft in Western Pennsylvania. 
Where is your petition ?”’ 

The old lady replied: ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln, I 
have no petition. I went to a lawyer to 
get one drawn, and I had not the money 
to pay him, and come here, too. So I 
thought I would just come and ask you 
for my boy.’’ 

‘** And it is your husband you want?”’ 
said he, turning to the young woman. 

‘* Yes,’’ said she. 

He rang the bell, and called his ser- 
* vant, and bade him to go and tell Gen- 
eral Dana to bring him the list of prisoners 


for resisting the draft in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 
The general soon came, bringing a 


package of papers. The President 
opened it, and, counting the names, 
said: ‘‘General, there are twenty-seven 
of these men. Is there any difference in 
the degree of their guilt ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the general: ‘‘it’s a bad 
case and a merciful finding.’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the President, looking 
out of the window, and seemingly talk- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ these poor fellows have, 
I think, suffered enough. They have 
been in prison fifteen months. I have 
been thinking so for some time, and have 
said so to Stanton; and he always threat- 
ened to resign if they were released. But 
he has said so about other matters, and 
never did it. So now, while I have the 
paper in my hand, I will turn out the 
flock.’’? So he wrote, ‘‘ Let the prisoners 
named in the within page be discharged,”’ 
and signed it. The general made his 
bow, and left. Then, turning to the 
ladies, he said: ‘‘ Now, ladies, you can 
go. Your son, madam, and your hus- 
band, madam, are free.’’ 

The young woman ran across to him, 
and began to kneel. He took her by the 
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elbow, and said impatiently, ‘‘Get up, 
get up, none of this!’’ 

But the old woman walked to him, 
wiping with her apron the tears that 
were coursing down her cheeks. She 
gave him her hand, and, looking into 
his face, said: ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Lincoln. 
We will never meet again till we meet in 
heaven.’’ 

A change came over his sad and weary 
face. He clasped her hand in both of 
his, and followed her to the door, saying 
as he went, ‘‘ With all I have to cross 
me here I am afraid I will never get 
there, but your wish that you will meet 
me there has fully paid me for all I have 
done for you.’’ 

We were then alone. He drew his 
chair to the fire, and said: ‘‘ Speed, I am 
a little alarmed about myself. Just feel 
my hand.’’ It was cold and clammy. 
He pulled off his boots, and putting his 
feet to the fire, the heat made them 
steam. I said overwork was producing 
nervousness. 

‘*No,’’ said he, ‘‘I am not tired.’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Such a scene as I have just wit- 
nessed is enough to make you nervous.”’ 

‘* How much you are mistaken!’’ said 
he. ‘‘I have made two people happy to- 
day. I have given a mother her son and 
a wife her husband.”’ 


<i 
_ 


HOME TRAINING OF CHILDREN.* 





BY LILLIE HOFFMAN METZ. 


T is very evident that the average 

home-maker fails not so much in mak- 
ing the home beautiful and attractive, 
not in schemes of money-making, not in 
the knowledge of how to till the soi! to 
the best advantage, nor the numberless 
other things that make for material pros- 
perity, but, alas! too often in that never- 
dying work, the culture of the mind and 
soul of the little ones entrusted to them. 

The sweetest gift of God to man, I 
think, is the innocent, laughing, prat- 
tling child. Pure and holy it comes like 
a benediction to this sin-cursed earth, 
planting new hope in the heart, and 
scattering the clouds of doubt. Dark 
and dreary would be our world with all 
its beauty of landscape, its glory of sun 
and moon and stars, its magnificence of 





* Read before the Farmers’ Institute at Ship- 
pensburg, Cumberland County, Pa., during the 
session having special reference to the schools. 
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mountain aud its splendor of valley, if 
the songs of childhood were stilled, and 
the sound of baby voices forever hushed. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches their trunks below. 


They are better than all the ballads 
That were ever sung or said; 

For they are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


Yes, earth would be cold and desolate 
with the children gone, and heaven, me- 
thinks, would be less than heaven if the 
New Jerusalem were not ‘‘full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof.”’ 

But the little babe in all its sweetness 
resting on its mother’s bosom, is but the 
man in embryo. Within that little soul 
lie hidden characteristics, which trained 
shall bud and blossom into a life of 


beauty that will leave its impress on the 
world, or neglected shall become a bitter 


curse to itself and a blight to humanity. 

Playing side by side are the good and 
the bad. In the gilded palace of the 
Pharoahs, on pillows of down, with frag- 
rant zephyrs kissing his cheek, sleeps 
the heir of the throne, the future op- 
pressor of Israel. Out yonder amid the 
flags on the river’s bank, in the pitch- 
daubed basket of rushes, lies the Hebrew 
babe, who shall not only deliver his peo- 
ple from bondage, but shall leave the 
impress of his character on the ages to 
come. So it has ever been in the history 
of the past. ‘‘ The germs of power were 
in the babe who afterward wrote his 
name as Plato or Cesar, Columbus or 
Charlemagne, Alexander or Napoleon.”’ 

In the cradles of to-day lie the future 
Dantes and Shakespeares, the Luthers, 
and Knoxes, and Wesleys, or the Phar- 
aohs and Herods of the world. And to 
you, fathers and mothers, are given these 
little lives to guard and train and keep. 
Well then may you study what will go 
toward making the children true and 
noble men and women. And first you 
will learn to make your home the sweetest 
spot on earth. It matters not whether it 
be pleasant for situation, beautiful in 
adornment, rich in luxury and refine- 
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ment, or whether it be the humblest cot- 
tage in the land, to your child it will be 
the one place dear on earth, because it is 
not made of stones and marble, but of 
loving hearts. 

You want to give love and time and 
self to your children. Show them that 
dearer to you than rich carpets and costly 
curtains, handsome furniture and luxuri- 
ous appointments, is their pleasure and 
their happiness. Let love for them be 
greater than love for the house and its 
furnishings. Give time to your little 
ones. If that means a sacrifice to you 
mothers of dainty clothing, fancy work 
and social calls, make the sacrifice; for 
instead of the baubles of time it may 
mean a glorious work for eternity. If to 
you fathers it means less time for the one 
thing that absorbs you soul and body, 
then give up the struggle for fame and 
the race for wealth, that you may give 
some care to that boy or girl, that you 
may train that son or daughter for God. 
And not only give time, but let your own 
inner self flow out to the children. Let 
soul meet soul, and heart touch heart. 
Enter into their plays, their troubles, and 
their thoughts. Oh! how many griefs 
and sorrows we might wipe away and 
how many burdens we might lighten for 
the little ones if we had only won their 
confidence and understood their motives. 
One of the saddest things in the world 
is childhood misunderstood. How care- 
fully then we ought to study the chil- 
dren! Do you say it involves time and 
labor and trouble? Yes, but labor and 
trouble are not to be weighed when we 
are working on living stones. 

Implant in your children the desire to 
do right, not in the hope of reward, nor 
from the fear of punishment, but because 
it is right. Teach them that purity of 
soul is better than silver or fine gold, 
that honesty and sincerity are precious 
jewels to be worn with royal pride, that 
love for God and his fellow-men is the su- 
preme test of a manly soul, that kindness 
and truth are gems in the crown of life, 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

Among the stones that go to make the 
foundation of character let there be the 
clear-cut diamond of truth, insert the pearl 
of love, put in the crystal stone of kind- 
ness, set the marble shaft of purity, use 
the granite boulder of determination and 
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self-reliance, employ the iron base of 
firmness, and the superstructure will rise 
strong and imposing, and the waves of 
sin and the storms of temptation will beat 
against it in vain. 

One word in regard to the spiritual 
nature of your child. Give him soul- 
culture, or the day may come when you 
will count all gold as dross, and fame as 
vanity, and life as nothing, if you could 
only bring back the look of the cradle’s 
innocence on the face of the coffined 
reprobate. Time may find the idol of 
your heart on the thronged path that 
leads to destruction, and your heart rent 
and torn by the cords of love that bound 
you and your child together. ‘‘If I can 
put one touch of rosy sunlight into any 
life I shall feel that I have worked with 
God,’’ says George Macdonald. 

Will you so work with God in shaping 
that child’s life that its setting sun may 
. be all golden and glorious, or will you 

let it sink into the dark clouds of doubt 
and despair that end in everlasting night? 
Remember that some of the children that 
have been given you to train may one 
day be climbing ‘‘the dizzy heights 
toward which all science and philosophy 
converge.”’ 

But bordering the heights of knowl- 
edge there are chasms of doubt and gulfs 
of despair, and only those may safely 
climb who have an unbroken faith in and 
a loyal love for the Saviour. 

But for this great work of training 
souls for life’s mission and for eternity, 
who is sufficient? Where is the parent 
that will say, ‘‘ This will 7do?’ It is 
told of the painter of that masterpiece, 
‘“The Last Supper,’’ that ere his genius 
had burst into brilliancy, his old and 
famous master bade the young artist finish 
a picture he had begun. The young man 
shrank from the task, but at last kneel- 
ing before the easel he prayed, ‘‘ It is for 
the sake of my beloved master I implore 
skill and power for this work.’’ As he 
painted his eye grew steady, his hand 
awoke with slumbering genius, and his 
picture was a triumph of art. And so, 
pleading for the sake of the Master, skill 
and power will be given you to train the 
spiritual natures of your children that 
they may ‘‘ walk through the stream of 
earthly pollution and through the furnace 
of earthly temptation and come forth 
white as linen washed by the fuller, and 
pure as the golden wedge of Ophir refined 
in the refiner’s fire.’’ 





THE LOVE OF READING. 


THE LOVE OF READING. 


N interesting experiment has been 
tried this term in the evening con- 
tinuation schools of the London School 
Board. Arrangements were made fora 
story-telling evening once a week, and 
seventeen lecturers or story-tellers were 
appointed to undertake the work. The 
aim of the course is ‘‘ to inculcate a love 
of reading among the boys and girls who 
have just left school ;’’ and, to this end, 
the stories told are taken from standard 
English works in prose or poetry, illus- 
trated by selections from the writings 
themselves, and also by pictures and 
photographs. In this way the boys and 
girls have been introduced to such works 
as ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho!” ‘‘David Copperfield,’ 
‘*Hamlet,’’ and ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’’ The syllabuses vary consider- 
ably, of course, but in each case the 
teacher is attempting the same thing—to 
develop the literary taste and whet the 
literary appetite of his listeners ; to teach 
them to know good literature from trash, 
and to choose the former rather than the 
latter. 

This experiment of the Londou School 
Board is of wide significance. It touches 
the whole of the educational field, and it 
may well cause us all to search our 
hearts, and honestly ask how far the 
ordinary curriculum of a secondary 
school succeeds in inculcating a love of 
reading in its scholars. How much does 
the ordinary boy or girl of sixteen know 
or care about English literature when he 
or she leaves school? And is it alto- 
gether their fault if the acquirement in 
each case is small? , 

There is a certain humor, and pathos, 
too, about the fact that ‘‘the love of 
reading’’ has to be taught in a special 
lesson outside the ordinary school cur- 
riculum. We have so carefully and 
methodically mapped out our. school- 
time and planned the various subjects of 
study that such a vague and indefinite 
thing as ‘‘the love of reading’’ is some- 
how or other squeezed out of our neatly 
drawn-up syllabuses. It is to be feared 
that a very large number of the pupils 
who pass through our schools step across 
the threshold for the last time with feel- 
ings in which a sense of relief is pleas- 
antly mingled with one of finality. 

The schoolboy, leaving school for busi- 
ness, throws his Latin book and his 
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English history into the cupboard, and 
bangs the door on them, ejaculating, as 
he does so: ‘‘ There, thank goodness, is 
the last of it! No more school-books for 
me.’’ The school girl, in much the same 
terms, expresses similar feelings, and 
looks forward to the time when she can 
put her hair up and her frocks down, 
troubling no more about ‘‘lessons’’ save, 
perhaps, a little music and painting. 

One is not now concerned with the 
studious minority who distinguish them- 
selves in examinations and, in some 
cases, proceed to the university. These 
may safely be left to themselves, though 
it may be said, in passing, that your ex- 
amination specialist is by no means 
always a lover of books. It is of ‘‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’’—the non-studious majority—that 
one thinks here. Could we not do more 
than we do at present to get them to care 
about books? The example of the Lon- 
don School Board might well be followed 
and an afternoon hour might profitably 
be spent in fostering literary enthusiasm 
and developing literary taste.—Zduca- 
tional Times (England.) 





LATIN IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


ATIN has been introduced into the 
seventh and eighth grades in the 
grammar schools of Chicago, and the re- 
sults obtained are most gratifying. The 
increased demand in Chicago, for a Latin 
school finally led the authorities to put 
Latin in the grammar schools and make 
it an optional study instead of establish- 
ing a separate Latin school, as in Boston. 
The board of education in Chicago con- 
cluded for economical and other reasons 
to make Latin a part of the grammar 
school course in the seventh and eighth 
grades. At the opening of the schools 
in September, 1894, three college prepar- 
atory classes were inaugurated with an 
attendance at Hyde Park of about 100 
pupils, and two or three schools with 
about 30 pupils each. It was the hope 
of the promoters of this scheme to estab- 
lish an independent school in an inde- 
pendent building, but circumstances led 
finally to the course now adopted. Ona 
petition of over 1,200 families, the board 
of education established some 30 class 
centres for the accommodation of pupils 
who wished to study Latin. The com- 
mittee appointed to report on the subject 
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recommended the abandonment of the 
idea of Latin schools, but urged the ad- 
vantage derived from the study of Latin 
below the high school grades. In ac- 
cordance with this report, Latin became 
an optional study in the last two years 
in the grammar schools of Chicago. Dr. 
A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of the 
high schools in Chicago, read a paper at 
the classical conference at Ann Arbor, 
March 31, 1898, in which he summed up 
the results of the Chicago experiment. 
He addressed a circular letter to the prin- 
cipals of the grammar schools of the city 
and received replies from 54 schools, in- 
cluding nearly all where Latin is taught. 

‘“There are,’’ says Dr. Nightingale, 
“‘at present studying Latin in these 
schools 2,442 pupils. Of these, 1,583 are 
in the seventh grade and 859 in the 
eighth grade. By sex they are divided 
as follows: Seventh grade, 706 boys and 
870 girls; eighth grade, 361 boys and 
498 girls. They have five recitation per- 
iods, each of 30 minutes each, although 
in a few schools 45 minutes are allowed.’’ 
Reports from the 54 schools uniformly 
testify that the study of Latin is of great 
value to the pupils. The teachers one 


and all testify that new interest has been 


created in all the studies of the pupils. 
Among the advantages derived from the 
study of Latin may be mentioned a larger 
vocabulary to use in their English, a 
great assistance in the study of the Eng- 
lish grammar, better ideas of the structure 
of language and a more accurate knowl- 
edge of things in general. One teacher 
says: ‘‘I do know that after three years’ 
experience with Latin in this school, the 
pupils who have studied it are stronger 
than those who have not. They are bet- 
ter in all their studies.’’ 

An enthusiastic lady teacher says: 
‘‘ There may be teachers who can impart 
a Clearer idea of English as it should be 
without the assistance of Latin, but as a 
pupil I never knew one.’’ Inone of the 
schools the grades of Latin pupils showed 
an advance over the non-Latin pupils of 
more than 5 per cent. ‘The principal of 
this school says: ‘‘I have several times 
given informal tests to show the compara- 
tive power of understanding words of the 
two divisions, and I find in every case 
that the Latin pupils grasp the meaning 
of words more clearly and can reproduce 
them more exactly than can the non-Latin 
division.’’ 

The results of the experiment in Chi- 
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cago are most satisfactory, and fully con- 
firm the opinions of all persons competent 
to judge. The importance of beginning 
to study languages at an early age cannot 
be overestimated. Our own conviction is 
that grammar schools throughout the 
country should follow Chicago’s example. 
A wise abridgment of the course of study 
in the secondary schools would make room 
for Latin, and in every instance the pupil 
would be the gainer. The classical con- 
ference at Ann Arbor last spring recom- 
mended that as soon as practicable the 
Latin work of our secondary schools 
should be made to cover a period of six 
years. Whenever the schools of the 
country adopt this course, American ed- 
ucation will take a forward step.—A merz- 
can Journal of Education. 
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SOCIAL FUNCTION OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. 





BY JOHN BACH M’MASTER. 


N the principle that a shoemaker 
should stick to his last, my remarks 

will be confined to the history of our own 
country. This history is commonly 


divided into a series of periods, during 
each of which events of a particular kind 
so predominated as to give a distinct 
characteristic ; as, the period of discovery 
and exploration ; the period of settlement 


and occupation ; the period of struggle 
for supremacy between the colonizers 
ending in the dominance of the English 
race; the period of struggle of the 
English colonies for the rights of self- 
government; the war for independence 
when no other means of securing these 
rights remained; and the long struggle 
for a government ending with the estab- 
lishment of the different State and Fed- 
eral Constitutions. This may be re- 
garded as the close of the first series of 
historical periods. An epoch has oc- 
curred, a new nation, a new political 
organization, has been added to the 
family of nations. The United States of 
America is permanently established. 
Looking back over this series of periods 
it is quite apparent that in some of them 
the acts of individual men, and in others 
of small bodies of men, predominate. This 
is especially true of the periods of dis- 
covery and exploration, occupation and 
settlement, which have in consequence 
been described entirely from a biographi- 
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cal point of view. The early history of 
our country as usually told is little more 
than a narrative of the exploits of Co- 
lumbus, Ponce de Leon, De Soto, Cham- 
plain, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, John 
Smith, and a host of other men who 
stand out as discoverers and explorers. 
As definite information of their doings 
could not always be had, or when attain- 
able was too dry or too meaningless for 
the use of early historians, every attract- 
ive incident of a personal kind has been 
seized on and raised to the dignity of 
national history, and because they are 
picturesque, have been given undue im- 
portance to the exclusion of what is really 
essential. 

The economic and industrial condition 
of Europe, which was the direct cause of 
the period of discovery ; the fact that 
America was never sought, but stumbled 

n; that when found it was not wanted ; 
that much of its exploration was due to 
a persistent effort to a way around it, to 
discover a northwest or a ‘southwest 
passage to India, are lost sight of in the 
account of the doings of particular men. 
It is true that a history of these early 
times must be largely biographical ; that 
the period was pre-eminently one of 
adventure; that beyond the incidents 
furnished by these adventures the material 
is scant, yet they ought to be subor- 
dinated to what is really of historical im- 
portance. ‘The motive for discovery ; the 
effect of discovery on the geographical 
ideas of the time; the reasons why the 
four great maritime powers of Europe 
came into possession of our country ; 
why the Dutch acquired the Hudson, 
why the Spaniards occupied our Gulf 
coast, the English the Atlantic coast, and 
the French the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, and the profound and lasting 
influence this particular arrangement of 
European settlers had on our later history 
—these are the things it concerns us to 
know, rather than the doings of par- 
ticular men and the Indian wars of 
particular colonies. 

A knowledge of the industrial and 
economic condition of Europe and Great 
Britain, again, is necessary to a correct 
understanding of the period of coloniza- 
tion; what drove the settlers to James- 
town and Quebec, what sort of people 
they were, what customs, usages, insti- 
tutions, political ideas they brought and 
planted in the new world, is all-import- 
ant. These are the things which deter- 
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mined the future of the State far more 
than the character of any man. Yet the 
early history of the colonies is too often a 
story of Indian wars, religious disputes 
and biographical incident. The know- 
ledge of these times which many a child 
carries away with him from school con- 
sists of the stories of the rescue of Smith 
by Pocahontas ; of Endicott cutting the 
cross from the flag ; of Bradford sending 
to Canonicus the snake-skin stuffed with 
powder and ball; of Penn buying land 
from the Indians; of King Philip’s War ; 
of Roger Williams driven into exile; of 
the Salem witch- burnings, and of Bacon’s 
so-called rebellion. The steady move- 
ment of the English westward from the 
Atlantic; the spread of the French into 
the valley of the Mississippi and their 
occupation of it to the head-waters of the 
Ohio ; the great difference in the manner 
of occupation by these two peoples, the 
French building forts and taking military 
occupation, the English building towns, 
opening up farms and taking possession 
by actual settlement, the effect this differ- 
ence had on the long struggle for posses- 
sion, are rarely if ever presented to the 
school boy. That great struggle between 
the French and the English for the pos- 


session of the continent is generally pre- 
sented as a series of detached wars under 
such unmeaning names as King Wil- 
liam’s War, Queen Anne’s War, King 


George’s War. As records of burnings, 
slaughterings, massacres, Indian atro- 
cities, they are simply horrid, and de- 
serve very little place in our colonial 
history. Their true significance as steps 
leading up inevitably to a great struggle 
is the only justification for their mention. 

So far in our struggle for independ- 
ence, the military and naval story has 
been told over and over again till every 
American worthy of the name knows by 
heart the list of battles and the names of 
the great soldiers, sailors and statesmen. 
But where shall we turn for an account 
of the doings and sufferings of the 
American people during that struggle? 
To represent the Stamp Tax as the 
cause of the rebellion of the colonies is to 
falsify history. To represent Great 
Britain as a tyrant is to falsify history. 
Our forefathers rebelled because they had 
ceased to be English ; because they had 
become a distinct and separate people ; 
because they could no longer live under 
the English system of government ; be- 
cause they must have a government of 
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their own making, embodying their own 
ideas. Yet the economical, the indus- 
trial, the political conditions which 
slowly but surely brought this about are 
passed over in silence, and the whole his- 
tory of a hundred years of colonial life is 
misrepresented. Great Britain is held up 
in our school books as a tyrant and the 
school boy is taught to hate the only 
people on the face of the earth to whom 
we are bound by ties of race, by ties of 
language, customs, institutions, the only 
people with whom it is possible for us 
ever to form a real and lasting alliance. 

The establishment of our State and 
federal governments again cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the 
life of the people. Where did we get the 
idea of a written constitution? What is 
the meaning and purpose of such a docu- 
ment? The federal constitution in par- 
ticular is the only embodiment of the in- 
dustrial and economic experience of the 
people. The old confederation went to 
pieces because each State had power to 
coin money, to issue bills of credit and 
make paper money legal tender; to reg- 
ulate foreign trade and inter-state trade; 
because Congress had no power to en- 
force obedience to its ordinances. The 
provisions, therefore, that Congress shall 
have sole power to regulate trade be- 
tween the States and with foreign na- 
tions; that all laws shall be uniform 
throughout the Union; that no State 
shall coin money, or issue bills of credit, 
or make anything but gold or silver a 
legal tender, are the direct result of a 
bitter industrial experience. The consti- 
tution was not, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
‘struck out,’”’ ‘‘in a given time.’’ It 
grew out of business conditions; it was 
a business necessity; it was the pro- 
duct of the experience and daily life of a 
thoroughly practical people, and cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of 
that experience. 

With the adoption of the constitution 
we began our career as a nation, a career 
which is without a parallel in the world’s 
history and is to us a source of just pride 
and satisfaction. No American would 
ever seek to dull the lustre of our mili- 
tary and naval annals, to forget the 
names of the men who led us to victory 
on land and sea, or cease to draw lessons 
of patriotism and devotion to our country 
from the story of heroism and sacrifice 
made by the tens of thousands of men 
who laid down their lives that we might 
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be what we are. The names and deeds 
of Greene and Gates and Lincoln and 
Knox, Paul Jones and Hull and Bain- 
bridge and Decatur and Truxton, should 
be as familiar to every American boy as 
those of Washington and Jefferson. But 
he should be distinctly given to under- 
srand that the lives and deeds of the 
heroes of war do not comprise, but are 
comprised in, the history of the United 
States. 

From the moment the period is reached 
when our countrymen obtained a stable 
form of government, from the moment 
when the constitution became the su- 
preme law of the land, our national his- 
tory should be presented to the student 
as the growth and development of a mar- 
velous people. He should see our coun- 
try as it was when Washington was first 
inaugurated, a country vast in extent 
with its people gathered on a narrow 
strip along the seaboard and just begin- 
ning their great march westward; he 
should see them destitute of manufac- 
tures, of machines, of great industries, of 
easy and rapid means of communication; 
he should see the arts and sciences in a 
rudimentary state, and he should see the 
differences in habits, customs, occupations 
which were peculiar to the people of the 
Eastern States, the Middle States and the 
South. The attention of the student 
should be called to the fact that innum- 
erable trades, occupations, industries, 
professions, callings that now afford a 
livelihood to millions of people had then 
no existence ; that articles and conveni- 
ences with which he is perfectly familiar 
and which have come to be looked on as 
necessities of life were then unknown, and 
that the lot of every man in every walk 
of life was far harder than at present. 

When this condition has been shown 
and understood, the boy should follow 
step by step the wonderful progress from 
what was to what is. He should see our 
people hurrying westward in three great 
streams, pushing the frontier before them 
across the Mississippi Valley, across the 
Mississippi River, over the great plains 
to the Pacific, building cities, founding 
States, developing the resources of our 
country. He should see the northern 
stream engaged in a thousand forms of 
diversified industry, and the southern 
stream ignoring commerce and manufac- 
tures and devoting its energy to growing 
cotton and tobacco; and he should be 
made to see how from these two opposite 
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economic conditions grew in time two 
separate and distinct peoples, with utterly 
different ideas, institutions, customs and 
purposes in life, and when this has been 
made clear to him he will understand the 
Civil War. To present such a history in 
slices four years thick and labeled with 
the names of Presidents, or as a dry 
record of Congress and the doings of the 
political leaders of the hour, is to destroy 
its meaning and make it valueless. To 
tell a child that Fulton invented the 
steamboat, Howe the sewing machine, 
Morse the telegraph, Goodyear vulcan- 
ized India rubber, Hoe the steam print- 
ing press, Bell the telephone, is idle if the 
story stops there. The thing to be im- 
pressed on him is that these great inven- 
tions and discoveries, and the leading in- 
ventions and discoveries of the nineteenth 
century, have bettered the condition of 
civilized man everywhere, and are contri- 
butions to human welfare made by Amer- 
ica. Weare a people animated by the 
highest and noblest ideals of humanity, 
of the rights of man, and no history of 
our country is rightly taught which does 
not set this forth. Above all, it should 
be so taught as to destroy that baneful 
belief that we have degenerated from our 
forefathers. There is no land where the 
people are so prosperous, so happy, so in- 
telligent, so bent on doing what is just and 
right as the people of the United States. 


LEARNING. 





T should not be the object of an in- 
structor to give universal perfection 
to his pupils. In some particular branches 
of learning, as the, alphabet, the multi- 
plication table, spelling, and other rudi- 
ments, perfection should be expected, and 
the learner should not rest satisfied until 
this is accomplished. 

But it is not the best educated persons 
who are able to repeat verbal and formal 
lessons from grammars and lexicons. He 
is the best educated who is able to ex- 
plain principles, and put them into use in 
the every-day affairs of life. He who 
leaves school with an understanding of 
principles, and the mind so awakened 
that it will constantly search for greater 
heights and depths, is better educated 
than he who has a complete vocabulary 
of words and terms in the mind, but does 
not know when and how to use them. 

A teacher who can produce such a de- 
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velopment of mind that industry, useful- 
ness and strength of character will be the 
fruits, has done a good work. A mind 
that grows in the world’s free atmosphere, 
and not in the hot-house of an artificial 
training ; which becomes, not a figure cut 
and carved according to an ideal, but a 
living tree, rooted in good soil, expand- 
ing in strength and fruitfulness as long 
as this life continues, is the result of the 
right kind of training. 

The greatest men of this age or of any 
age are those who have in a sense been 
self-educated, as the richest are those who 
have acquired their own wealth. They 
may have gathered inspiration from their 
teachers, which stimulated them to de- 
velop their powers until they have attained 
their present eminence. They caught 
enough fire from their teachers to start 
their genius, and have kept it well fed 
and stirred, so that it has become a flame 
of mighty power to bless the world. 

There are also men and women found 
moving in much lower spheres, who have 
passed through every curriculum at col- 
lege, and have been gorged and surfeited 
with learning, so as to be considered 
‘*perfect,’’ with high-sounding titles 
appended to their names. They have 
done nothing for themselves, and are 
only what their teachers have made them. 
They have learning, but not thought. 
They have acquired, but not assimilated. 
They have the fuel, but not the fire.— 
Selected. 


— 
~~ 


HABIT AND EDUCATION. 





HERE is an inherent tendency in our 

organism to repeat what it has done 
before. Education is the process of mak- 
ing impressions on the vital system that 
ought to be repeated, or that are, for our 
profit, mentally, morally, and physically, 
if repeated. This aspect of education is 
termed training; it is so well known that 
a child who has not been trained before 
entering school is doubtfully considered 
susceptible to the knowledge, the educa- 
tion that is there undertaken. But habits 
must be impressed at school, as well as 
knowledge conferred; here is one of the 
great defects of teachers. 

A school was lately visited, where a 
pupil, a boy of fourteen, picked his nose 
while naming the list of ‘‘ administra- 
tions’’ in American history. Another 
school was visited, where all of the girls 
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came in the morning and laid their hands, 
palms down, then palms up, on the table, 
in front of the teachers; this was to habit- 
uate them to begin with clean and 
properly-manicured hands. In good pri- 
vate girls’ schools the teeth are thus ex- 
amined daily. Nor is this confined to 
girls’ schools; there is no good boys’ 
boarding school but follows this course. 

Let us look at the soldier: A new 
recruit is trained for months in all the de- 
tails of walking, holding his body, carry- 
ing his gun, keeping his clothing and 
accoutrements in perfect order; he is 
closely inspected and punished for in- 
fractions of rules on all these points; he 
is trained (not educated) to march for- 
ward, turn to the right, turn to the left, 
etc., at word of command in a certain 
Way; not any way he may choose. And 
what is the effect of all this? Many a 
loafer is transformed into a brave gentle- 
man. Giving the man habits has done 
it. He has received just the branch of 
education he was most deficient in. 

One of the features for which the pub- 
lic schools of New York were formerly 
noted was the “‘discipline;’’ this was not 
confined to the coming in or going out of 
classes; it had a value corresponding to 
the soldier’s training. A visit to a cer- 
tain school is well remembered; we 
entered in the rear of the class-rooms; 
not a head was turned to see who had 
come in, yet we made considerable noise. 
Is this training valuable? Yes, it is a 
foundation on which an intellectual struc- 
ture can be raised. Many a bright boy 
enters school, but being without good 
habits, intellectual improvement is well- 
nigh impossible. 

A lady who held a high place as 
teacher of history, etc., in a normal 
school took charge of a department in a 
grammar school. The pupils had been 
obedient to the previous teacher, but that 
teacher was a trainer; now they lounged 
about, became careless as they saw the 
teacher ‘‘didn’t mind,’’ and finally im- 
pudent; all this degeneration took place 
in a week. The principal could hardly 
believe a class so well behaved could be- 
come so rude and careless; the teacher 
declared they were ‘‘perfect imps of 
Satan.’’ Another teacher took them 
whose weight was less than one hundred 
pounds, but who ‘‘attended to details.” 
She began with the first entry of the 
class to train them to rise, stand, sit, 
hold hands, book, direct the eyes, pro- 
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nounce words, make statements, etc.; in 
a week’s time they were ‘‘angels.’’ 

The teacher must take into large con- 
sideration the whole subject of habits. 
If the ancestors of a pupil have accus- 
tomed themselves to do a certain thing, 
he, too, will probably inherit a tendency 
to do it; that is, he will have a tendency 
to acquire the habit. The debt we owe 
our ancestry is a great one. That we 
inherit a tendency to cultivate the ground 
is plainly seen in the digging of the earth 
indulged in by young children. 

The formation of habit is aided by the 
sensation of pleasure; a fact of great 
pedagogical importance. The habit to 
be acquired should, if possible, be accom- 
panied by a pleasurable sensation; it 
should have a sugar coat, so to speak; 
then its repetition becomes easy, natural, 
and a part of life; then those with whom 
the person associates are made happy. 

The formation of a habit is under the 
domination and orders of the will. When 


acquired, it is managed by the nervous 
system—that part that presides over re- 
flex acts; it is independent of the will. 
Thus, suppose a teacher of music requires 
a certain note to secure the ‘‘ tremolo;’’ 
the pupil applies it again and again, and 


a habit is established; then, whenever 
afterward the air is sung, that note raises 
the ‘‘tremolo.’’ The same is true of 
playing on the piano, of walking, of 
ball-playing; in fact, we are trained in a 
thousand habits that are managed by the 
nervous system, and not by our wills. 
Our inherited habits have never come 
under the domination of the will. 

Habits are built into the reflex nervous 
system by the will; but we have to rid 
ourselves of many habits; this, too, is the 
work of the will; but it is harder to un- 
learn than to learn a habit, for the will 
has to contend with the inherent tendency 
to repeat what it has oncedone. Here is 
seen the value of education; the edu- 
cated man can see reasons for unlearning 
a bad habit, or acquiring a new one; 
reasons that may powerfully influence 
his will. Life consists in action; to live 
aright, we must have good habits, for 
habits direct our acts. Teachers well 
know they can do much more for the 
pupil who has good habits, that is good 
home training, to start with. A vast 
number are under bondage to habit; few 
are free men. One man cannot accom- 
plish anything during the day unless he 
has coffee in the morning; another must 
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have tobacco, another alcohol, another 
opium. Even prominent teachers permit 
themselves to be under bondage to 
tobacco. Let any one examine himself 
and see how he is enslaved by habits, 
both physical, mental, and moral. With 
many, much of their religion is a matter 
of habit. It is for every one to shake off 
the shackles, and to be controlled only by 
such habits as are really beneficent. 
Some lie simply from habit; many are 
truthful from habit; as we are what we 
are more from training than education 
the wise teacher is always training into 
good habits or training out of bad ones; 
he who simply presents a fact is a poor 
teacher.—/V. Y. School Journal. 


MOSES AS A SCHOOLBOY. 


A LATE issue of Public Opinion con- 

tains a digest of an article from the 
Pall Mall Gazette on Education in Egypt. 
The author says that the system of educa- 
tion in the time of Moses is surprising ; 
so much so that the statements concern- 
ing it would not be believed were the 
proof not overwhelming. After the 
acquisition of the alphabet, which was 
generally taught at home by private 
tutors, the course of education could be 
determined by the choice of a profession. 
To the educated classes there were the 
priesthood, the army, and the civil ser- 
vice. ‘These were the three great profes- 
sions, and the subjects taught at the 
centers of learning, like Heliopolis or 
Hermopolis, would include religion, as- 
tronomy, and astrology ; magic and the 
use of incantations; medicine, anatomy, 
the use of amulets, and charms; history ; 
probably one extra language; engineer- 
ing, mensuration, land surveying, con- 
struction, architecture, geometry; mili- 
tary exercises—all athletic sports were 
encouraged—arithmetic, said to have 
been revealed by Thot, and law. 

The civil service was, perhaps, the 
widest profession, as it included the posts 
in the king’s household, the office of 
taxes, and superintendence of public 
works. The chief butler and the chief 
baker in the time of Joseph would come 
under this head, and were probably men 
of refinement and education. There 
woulc also be under this head the record 
office, where a large number of men 
would be employed writing the national 
annals. The highest education, of 
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course, was demanded for admission to 
the priesthood. Indeed, the training 
never stopped, and embraced almost 
everything. The priesthood had the 
pick of the men. Certainly, next came 
the civil service. For the army the re- 
quirements were not severe, more regard 
being paid to the military athletic exer- 
cises. The priests were not only the 
ministers of religion, they were doctors 
and magicians, and probably lawyers. 
A most desirable post was to get into the 
regal household, in immediate attendance 
upon the king. Magicians were specially 
favored, hence the diligent study of 
magic. 

Moses, as the protégé and tine adopted 
son of a princess, would have within 
reach the whole range of education which 
has been briefly described. There is the 
flash of genius, there is also the solidity 
of the scholar, in the man who made 
Israel a nation, and the first fighting 
power of his age. No man in all the 
world’s history has done so much as 
Moses. As statesman, soldier, lawyer, 
historian, poet, the story which fascinates 
us as children retains its attraction and 
redoubles its force when we read it as 
men in the light of modern research. 
How much of his marvelous success is 
due to his education we cannot estimate. 
I venture to say that the palm of being 
the greatest man in the world’s history 
must be awarded to Moses, a public 
school lad of the time when the Pharaohs 
ruled in Egypt, before the first mud-huts 
were built in the valley of the Tiber, and 
when this country of ours ‘‘ was not.’’ 


>_> 


MARK TWAIN. 





ree the publication of Mark Twain’s 
.) latest book, ‘‘ Following the Equa- 
tor’’ the newspapers and magazines have 
had all sorts of things to say about the 


great humorist. It is said that he de- 
tests the business of making fun for the 
world, and would do almost anything to 
avoid it if he could. But he can not. 
Nature laid out his work for him, and 
despite himself he must perform it. On 
his recent tour around the world he 
visited the famous ‘‘ Towers of Silence ”’ 
in India, and one of his party desired to 
make a snap-shot of the scene, but per- 
mission was peremptorily refused. This 
privilege had always been accorded to 
other parties, and some one anxiously 
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asked why it should be denied them. A 
Parsee friend present replied without 
hesitation: ‘‘They are afraid Mark 
Twain wants the picture for the purpose 
of making fun of the Towers.’’ This is 
one of the penalties which humor brings. 
Beneath the foam of fun and fancy, there 
is in Mark Twain’s nature a current of 
deep and suggestive thought. He hasa 
literary appetite for nearly all kinds of 
books except books of poetry. 

When a book is finished and sent to 
the publisher, he proceeds to forget it as 
speedily as possible, and ordinarily suc- 
ceeds. An instance of this he records in 
his latest volume. It was at his first 
reading in Melbourne, when the boys in 
the gallery shouted out, as soon as he ap- 
peared on the stage, ‘‘ Is he dead, Mark?” 
The author failed to place the incident 
referred to until some hours after. 
Again in the same city a lady asked him 
to include in his programme the story of 
the Yellow Dog. For the life of him he 
could not recall the faintest outline of 
that story, and it was only after mention- 
ing the request to his wife that he was 
reminded of the incident in ‘‘ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson.’’ 

Upon no work has he lavished more 
care than upon ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ which is 
the result of seven years labor. There 
is great divergence of opinion as to his 
style yet his performances are unequal.. 
He is a prose writer at his worst in ‘ The 
Innocents Abroad’; at his best in ‘The 
Prince and the Pauper’ and ‘Huck Finn.’ 
He knows his failings in this respect. 
One evening at a dinner party a gentle- 
man remarked, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Clemens, I was 
glancing through “The Innocents Abroad’ 
the other day, and was surprised to dis- 
cover a glaring error in grammar.’”’ ‘‘If 
you found only -one,’’ replied Mark, 
‘‘you were fortunate. The last time I 
looked at it, to refresh my memory of a 
passage, I discovered scores.’’ 

There is one feature in Mark Twain’s 
written page that merits notice; he has 
never found it needful to step outside the 
covers of an English dictionary to ex- 
press his thoughts. He has never found 
expression in the use of stereotyped 
foreign quotations that, far from improv- 
ing the sentence into which they are im- 
ported, debase it as a specimen of good 
English. Mathew Arnold, after spend- 
ing an evening with Mark Twain at 
Hartford, and after a good deal of inten- 
tionally serious talk on the latter’s part, 
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said to a friend with whom he was walk- 
ing home, ‘‘Is Mark Twain never seri- 
ous?’’ Despite Matthew Arnold’s dis- 
appointment, the general conversation of 
Mr. Clemens is very often serious. 

Any sketch of Mark Twain would be 
unfinished without some reference to his 
great love of children. The creator of 
those delightful child-heroes, Huck Finn 
and Tom Sawyer, could not but be a 
devout lover of the young. His sus- 
ceptibility to children may, perhaps, be 
best illustrated by the fact, which has 
often been noted, that his best platform 
successes are on those occasions when he 
is able to catch sight, among his audi- 
ence, of some intelligent and apprecia- 
tive child listener, to whom he could, 
regardless of the adults, deliver his 
lecture. When this has happened the 
whole audience were assured of a high 
time, for the discovery of this favored 
mite seemed to inspire the speaker to his 
best efforts, and he would enjoy himself 
to the top of his bent in making thischosen 
child happy. Often afterward he would 
regret that he could not see the child, 
and make her acquaintance, just as if he 
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were under some obligation to her. 
Upon one occasion—it was at Lucknow— 
there was a delightful little girl well up 
to the front, who was conspicuous for 
her naive and evident enjoyment ; to her 
the whole lecture, with its whimsical 
recipe for the moral regeneration of the 
world by sin-vaccination, was mainly de- 
livered. Just before the banquet at the 
palace a guest was telling Mr. Clemens 
of the little creature’s delight, and of the 
difference of opinion between her and 
her parents as to the precise number of 
possible sins. As it happened, the child 
was right; whereupon Mr. Clemens in- 
sisted, there and then, before the ban- 
quet, upon being allowed to write a 
short note to his unknown little friend, 
giving her his signed declaration that 
her statement was correct—that there 
were only three hundred and fifty-four 
sins, and all the experts in the peniten- 
tiaries of the world had never been able 
to invent any more. ‘This trait, this ex- 
ceeding love of children, is a very just 
index to the whole character of Mark 
Twain, who in many respects has the 
heart and disposition of a little child. 
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HERE can the Fourth of July be 

celebrated more fittingly than at 
Gettysburg? The return of the teachers 
after a third of a century to this historic 
spot, on Independence Day, was an occa- 
sion of muchinterest. The distinguished 
orator of the day was Hon. Marriott 
Brosius, a former teacher, a gallant sol- 
dier grievously wounded in the Civil War, 
and a man who has for years been recog- 
nized as one of the foremost and best 
representatives from Pennsylvania in the 
United States Congress. His topic was 
‘Americanism Triumphant,’’ American- 
ism, as he defined it, being used to ex- 
press that splendid aggregation of prin- 
ciples, ethical, political and economic, 
which have characterized the evolution 
of the American republic and been ex- 
emplified in the constitutions, laws, civil 
policy, moral development and national 








spirit during the century and a quarter 
of our existence in the family of nations. 
His discussion of the Cuban and Philip- 
pine problem presents that great question 
as, we think, the educated Christian 
sense of our people should regardit. God 
is working towards the better day and is 
using this nation as an effective agent in 
that work. Weare glad to present this 
able and eloquent address in the present 
issue of Zhe Journal, and commend it 
earnestly to the attention of our readers. 


From an interesting series of papers 
by Capt. Thomas Whitson, published in 
the Lancaster /nguirer, we take these 
facts on the life of Mr. Stevens: 

‘*Thaddeus Stevens, one of the three 
great Commoners which this country has 
produced, according to the classification 
of either Sumner, Watterson or Blaine, 
only a few months before his death, 
thought that he had better secure a 
cemetery lot. ‘Go buy me one,’ he said 
to his agent. The agent returned witha 
deed for the lot, covenanting that any 
white person may be buried within this 
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cemetery. ‘I have no use for that deed,’ 
said the old man, ‘take it back. Is 
there no cemetery in town exempt from 
that clause?’ ‘None, unless it be the 
little Sbreiner cemetery, and I doubt if 
there are any vacant lots in it,’ was the 
reply. ‘Go see if its charter is clean, 
and if there is a lot for sale init. Bring 
me the deed for itif there is,’ growled the 
old man. The deed was brought and it 
was all right, whereupon the great Com- 
moner turned to his desk and wrote, and 
then said, ‘When I am dead, write this 
upon my tombstone: 

‘“**T lie in this quiet and secluded spot, 
not from any natural preference for soli- 
tude, but finding other cemeteries limited 
as to race by charter rules, I have chosen 
this, that I might illustrate in my death, 
what I have advocated through a long life: 
Equality of man before his Creator.’ 

‘*There is an epitaph that tells the 
story of alife. It is not likely that any 
other man than Mr. Stevens himself 
could have conceived one nearly so good. 
Well might James G. Blaine bow his 
head before it, and lay upon it the rose 
from the lapel of his coat.’’ 


Cor. F. W. PARKER has resigned the 
principalship of the Cook County Normal 
School, to take charge of a college of 
pedagogy started in Chicago by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. There will be two 
schools, professional and academic. A 
branch of the latter will be located in 
some one of the crowded districts and 
will be free. The professional branch will 
be opened July 1, 1900, with a summer 
session, open to all teachers and others 
who may wish to attend. 


A LEADING school principal who at- 
tended the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania last year, writes: 
*‘T have gained inspiration and knowl- 
edge at the summer school, and consider 
it the most profitable time I have ever 


spent. A few weeks’ personal contact 
with eminent teachers in such a school is 
often of itself an experience of the great- 
est value, one that marks an era in the 
life of the earnest student-teacher.’’ 


Man is endogenous, and education is 
his unfolding; the aid we have from 
others is mechanical, compared with the 
discoveries ofnaturein us. What is thus 
done is delightful in the doing, and the 
effect remains.—Fmerson. 
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EDUCATION lies in many lines, and one 
of these, too little recognized, is the in- 
fluence of pictures on the wall. ‘‘ How 
to Enjoy Pictures’’ is the taking title of 
a book of some three hundred pages by 
Mabel S. Emery, published by the Prang 
Educational Company. The works of 
many artists are represented, and the 
half-tone and other reproductions are 
good. There is need of books like this, 
and the special chapter on “‘ Pictures in 
the School-room ’’ contains practical sug- 
gestions of value to all concerned. 


_ 
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SOME GOOD WORDS. 





T is gratifying to know that many good 

men, especially among Superintendents 
and School Directors, heartily approve 
The School Journal. County Supt. Sny- 
der, of Clinton, under date of June 26th, 
writes: ‘‘I always recommend it. It is 
the best journal for both directors and 
teachers that I know. Your Memory 
Work alone makes it invaluable to teach- 
ers.’’ Co. Supt. Weiss, of Schuylkill, says, 
June 26th: ‘I think every district in the 
county should subscribe for 7he Journal, 
and shall be very glad to aid its circula- 
tion in any possible way.’’ Co. Supt. 
F. W. Meylert, of Sullivan county, says: 
‘*The Journal is of such value to a live 
director that every Board should sub- 
scribe for it.’”’ Co. Supt. Frank H. Jar- 
vis, of Wyoming county: ‘‘I wish that 
every district in the county would sub- 
scribe for a copy for each member. It 
would be money well expended.’’ And 
others in the same generous spirit. 

Mr. H. K. Harlan, Secretary of Newlin 
district, Chester county, says: ‘‘ Enclosed 
find check for Zhe Journal. We could 
not do without it. As long as I am a 
member of the Board it will be order No. 
ron the book.’’ Mr. J. S. Prout, Secre- 
tary, Wiconisco, Dauphin county: ‘‘We 
have been subscribers for several years, 
and are glad to renew our subscription. 
We have good teachers, good schools and 
a fine library.’’ Mr. Silas Wright, Sec- 
retary, Greenwood district, Perry county, 
says: ‘‘Our Board subscribed very wil- 
lingly this year, which is evidence that 
The Journal is appreciated.”’ 

The beautiful picture which we are now 
sending out to subscribers is appreciated 
everywhere. ‘‘ The pictures are received, 
and all are delighted with them,’’ writes 
Mr. E. S. Hassler, Secretary of School 
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Board. Mr. Edwin Walton, Secretary 
of Hightand Board, Chester county, writes 
June 26th: ‘‘ The pictures, Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children, were received in 
good condition. They are beautiful pict- 
ures, and wiil be an ornament either to 
the home or the school-room. Wherever 
they go, they will be constant teachers 
of that goodness and love and hope, as 
taught by the greatest of all teachers, 
which they represent. Many thanks for 
them and for the spirit which prompted 
the issuing and circulation of such moral 
aids.’’ 

We have little doubt that the sending 
out of this picture through the State with 
the current volume of Zhe Journal is the 
best work we shall be able to do during 
the present year. It is a silent preacher, 
teacher, friend, whose influence is every- 
where and always for the highest good. 


utes 


THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. 





HIS is the title of a good new book by 
Chancellor W. J. Holland, of the 
Western University. It is illustrated with 
beautifully colored plates, and contains 
information which was heretofore acces- 


sible only to persons near a great library 
and to the few who were fortunate enough 
to possess works like Edwards’ ‘‘ Butter- 
flies of North America,’’ in three volumes, 
costing $150, and Scudder’s ‘‘ Butterflies 
of New England,’’ also in three volumes, 


costing $75. The Butterfly Book by 
Chancellor Holland is cheap enough 
($3. net) to be owned by every school 
library in the land and by every teacher 
or pupil who feels an interest in insect 
life. The author justly believes that if 
he can in some measure divert attention 
from the persecuted birds by creating a 
more widespread interest in insect life, he 
will render our country an important ser- 
vice. He treats of the life-history and 
anatomy of butterflies, of the capture, 
preparation and preservation of speci- 
mens, of the books about North Ameri- 
can Butterflies, and furnishes the means 
for identifying the specimens which the 
pupil may succeed in capturing and breed- 
ing. Although the preface is dated in the 
latter half of 1898, the book has already 
reached a second edition, and has pros- 
pect of a wide circulation in the schools 
which devote time to Nature Study. 

The digressions and quotations which 
are found at convenient places throughout 
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the book, add to its interest. No one can 
read ‘‘Luther’s Saddest Experience’’ 
without a fit of laughter. The chapter on 
red rain shows how a strange phenome- 
non can be scientifically explained. The 
two stanzas on ‘‘Immortality’’ we cannot 
refrain from quoting : 
A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow; 
‘‘Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye, 
When she of the blue and sparkling eye 
Must sleepin the churchyard low?”’ 


Then it lightly soared thro’ the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shining track; 
‘*T was a worm till I won my wings, 
And she whom thou mourn'st like a seraph sings; 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back ?”’ 


itn 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
NATURE STUDY. 





HE Pennsylvania State College is of- 
fering the teachers a Correspondence 
Course in Nature Study of which we feel 
justified in speaking in terms of high 
praise. Better than any word of commen- 
dation is a specimen lesson on Insect Life. 
We are permitted through the kindness 
of Prof. Geo. C. Watson to reproduce in 
our columns the Lesson on the House 
Fly. Technicalities are avoided as far as 
possible and still the subject is presented 
with scientific accuracy. It is presumed 
that each pupil will have a specimen of 
the insect to be studied in order to make 
direct observation, for the story without 
the material concerned will be a fairy tale, 
valuable perhaps as literature but having 
no bearing on real life and hence not fit- 
ting the pupil to make use of the bulletins 
which are sent from the agricultural ex- 
periment stations for the benefit and in- 

struction of the farmer. 

INSECT LIFE; LESSON NO. I. 

There is no insect that is more familiar to 
us, or more familiar wth us, than the com- 
mon house fly; and yet few people know 
much about its life. It is well named the 
house fly, for there is not a house all around © 
the world in which it can not be found dur- 
ing the summer. Houses that do not have 
fly-screens on the windows and doors are so 
badly infested with flies that the inmates 
suffer much annoyance. Pictures must be 
covered with screen-cloth, and choice vases 
must be frequently cleaned. When we seek 
rest in the quiet perusal of a book, the 
naughty flies innocently alight upon our 
hands or faces moist with perspiration and 
torment us with the aggravating tickle of 
their peculiar mouth. Let us look at the 
fly closely to observe its structure. 
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The mouth is called a prodoscis and has a 
structure most peculiar. The proboscis of 
the elephant is his trunk, but it is the 
elongation of his nose. In insects their pro- 
boscis is a modified mouth, usually a horny 
tube. In the fly it is bent up under the head 
when not in use. When the fly settles upon 
a sweet substance it unbends the tongue-like 
proboscis and the knob-like end spreads out 
into two flat muscular leaves with which 
the fly laps up sweet liquids and so effectu- 
ally teases us in the heat of summer. 

The eyes of the fly are no less remarkable. 
They are fixed firmly in the head; they can 
not move about as ours do. But to aid the 
fly in seeing objects in all possible direc- 
tions, we find by a minute study that the 
eyes which occupy such prominent positions 
on the head are really two great bundles of 
small eyes, so small that they can only be 
detected with a magnifying glass. It has 
been estimated that each of these two bun- 
dles of eyes is made up of 4,000 simple eyes 
which radiate from a common centre like the 
bristles in a paint brush. One might think 
that with 8,000 eyes much more is seen 
by a fly than by a man with only two eyes. 
But it must be true that the eyes of a fly are 
exceedingly simple in structure and there- 
fore limited in power of vision. 

Let us next observe the wings of the fly. 
It has only two wings. But why should we 
say only two wings? Because we see that 
nearly all other insects have four wings. 
This is true of the butterflies and beetles, 
the dragonflies and bumble-bees. Therefore 
we should be surprised to find only two 
wings on the fly. All true flies have but 
two wings. Nature is so faithful to her 
“‘types’’ of animals and plants, that when we 
find a typical part wanting, we search for a 
rudiment or concealed mark of the place 
where the missing part belonged. Then let 
us search the fly for the mark of the missing 
pair of wings. If we remove one wing we 
will see a light colored membrane protruding 
from the body of the fly. This might be 
mistaken for a rudimentary wing; but it is 
not the part we are searching for, since it 
does not occupy the right place for the rear 
wing. Removethis membrane-like append- 
age (which is greatly developed in the house 
fly and is called the alulet) and we may see 
a delicate hair with a whitish knob on the 
end. This hair is attached to the body of 
the fly at the point where the rear wing 
would be if present: another may be seen in 
the corresponding place on the other side of 
the fly. Such hairs terminated with knobs 
are present in other two-winged flies and are 
more easily seen in the crane-fly which we 
often see walking over our windows, look- 
ing like giant mosquitoes. 

These hairs are called “ balancers’’ or 
‘* poisers’’ or halters, because it is supposed 
that they aid the flies to poise ‘‘on the 
wing.’’ 

The common house flies are very common 
about barns in August and September. The 
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reason for this is that they lay their eggs in 
horse manure. A single female lays from 
120 to 160 eggs. These eggs hatch out in 24 
hours. The baby fly is a small white mag- 
got or larva without feet, and lives in the 
manure where the egg was laid. In about 
a week it stops eating, gets stiffand remains 
motionless for another seven days; during 
this period it is known as the pupa or third 
stage of the fly’s development; then it breaks 
the thin shell that covers it and comes forth 
a fly full grown with legs and wings and all 
its parts just as we are accustomed to see it. 
This is the fourth stage or zmago. When cold 
weather comes along most of the flies die, 
but a few find a warm place in the house 
where they can hide and stay until warm 
weather comes again in spring. 

The house fly cannot bite, as many people 
suppose. There is another fly which does 
bite that closely resembles the house 
fly. It occurs occasionally in the house and 
has a mouth or proboscis formed for pierc- 
ing. When you find one of this kind exam- 
ine it closely. It is called the stable fly 
because it is abundant about the barns; but 
this is not the horse-fly as some children 
might assume. 

There is another fly in our houses in small 
numbers often thought to be the common 
fly. It is best recognized in the fall when a 
fungous disease attacks it, causing it to die 
on walls and window panes with the abdo- 
men much swollen and white. 

There is another fly much smaller than 
the house-fly which many people think is a 
young fly. We must remember that flies 
do not growinsize. They areas large when 
they come from the maggot as they are 
when they die, and the small fly is therefore 
a different insect that may be called the 
small house fly. 

There are so many kinds of flies that it is 
very difficult to identify some of them, for 
they resemble each other closely. We can 
study some of the other kinds at another 
time, such as the blow-flies, bot-flies and 
horse-flies. It is believed that there are in 
America about 10,000 different kinds of two- 
winged flies. 


Teachers will discuss freely the follow- 
ing topics, not necessarily confining them- 
selves to the lesson, but using information 
obtained from other sources. Write freely 
on the questions as topics for discussion 
rather than questions to be answered 
briefly. 

Send answers to the Superintendent as 
soon as completed, and if satisfactory, 
other lessons will be forwarded at once. 
In no case will a succeeding lesson be sent 
until the questions of the previous lesson 
are answered. 1. Where do flies spend 
the winter? 2. Name three stages in the 
life of the fly. 3. How do the eyes of 
flies differ from the humaneye? 4. How 
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does the stable fly differ from the house 
fly? 5. What is the possible increase from 
a single fly in four generations? 

Lessons on the following subjects will 
be sent to teachers as they are prepared to 
receive them: 2, the honey bee: 3, the 
cabbage butterfly; 4, the clothes moth; 5, 
the spider; 6, green plant lice; 7, the po- 
tato beetle; 8, the squash bug; and 9, the 
tomato worm. 
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The College had in the past year more 
than thirty-four hundred students en- 
rolled in its Correspondence Courses. Of 
this number, 456 were taking the regular 
courses of work, with examinations at the 


.Close of each course, as candidates fora 


certificate. Teachers who wish to take 
up this work in a regular way should cor- 
respond with Prof. Geo. C. Watson, State 
College, Penna. 


tint 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, JULY, 1899. 


HE following circular from Benjamin 
Lee, Secretary of the Board of Health of 
Pennsylvania,—office, 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia—to the School Boards of the 
State, in reference to the recent act of the 
Legislature making them Boards of Health 
in their respective districts, is of special in- 
terest to these school officers. 
To the School Directors of Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen : I beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the law (published in the June No. of 
the Penna. School Journal, page 384)) which 
was passed by the Legislature of this State 
at the last session, and approved by His 
Excellency the Governor. In view of the 
facts, that small-pox at present exists in 
several sections of the State, that diphtheria 
is constantly prevalent, and that, with the 
onesenes of warm weather, there is a prob- 
ability of the development of many nuis- 
ances of a character prejudicial to the pub- 
lic health, it is in the highest degree desir- 
able that each School Board, outside of cities 
and boroughs, should at once avail itself of 
the opportunity thus afforded for the pro- 
tection of its own community against the 
ravages of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases. 

I beg you to note, however, that in order 
to enable yourselves to assume the addi- 
tional powers conferred by this law it will 
be necessary for each Board to make certain 
formal representations to the court of com- 
mon pleas or to a law-judge of the county in 
which the district is a. 9 in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 3, and to 
await the approval of such court or judge. 

Upon receiving information from the 
Secretary of any School Board that such ac- 
tion has been taken, I shall take pleasure in 
forwarding copies of such laws and regula- 
tions as will need to be enforced, and circu- 
lars of information with regard to the pre- 
vention of epidemics and abatement of 
nuisances. 

Yours very respectfully, 
BENJAMIN LEE, M. D., 
Secretary State Board of Health, 








COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to College Graduates since 
last report: 

504. Maud Orwig, Lansford, Carbon co., 
Vassar College, B. A., January 18, 1899. 

505. S. Grant Miller, Brownsville, Fayette 
county, Mount Union College, A. B., Janu- 
ary 19, 1899. 

506. Edward B. Espenshade, Lancaster, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, B. S., January 19, 1899. 

507. F. L. Rose, Clarkesville, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., Janu- 
ary 19, 1899. 

508. F. W. Robbins, Towanda, Bradford 
county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., Janu- 
ary 19, 1899. 

509. Willis H. Grant, McKeesport, Alle- 
gheny county, Mount Union College, A. B., 
January 26, 1899. 

510. Elizabeth Lewis, Punxsutawney, Jef- 
ferson county, Grove City College, B. S., 
January 31, 1899. 

511. Geo. W. Andrew, Philipsburg, Cen- 
tre county, Dickinson College, A. B., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1899. 

512. Samuel P. Dietrich, Danville, Mon- 
tour county, Ursinus College, A. B., March 
3, 1899. 

513. Geo. W. Gilmore, Connellsville, Fay- 
ette County, Bethany College, A. B., March 
21, 1899. 

514. James H. Dysinger, Mifflintown, 
Juniata county, Cornell University, A. B., 
March 21, 1899. 

515. J. Edward King, Derry Station, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, Ph.B., 
March 25, 1899. 

516. Robert M. Sherrard, Indiana, Indiana 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, 
B. A., April 8, 1899. 

517. Anna M. Ealy, Schellsburg, Bedford 
county, Wilson College, B. A., April 8, 1899. 

518. Heury H. Patter, Volante, Lawrence 
county, Mount Union College, A. B., April 
7, 1899. 

519. I. C. M. Ellenberger, Tyrone, Blair 
county, Pennsylvania State College, B. S., 


April 7, 1899. 
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520. Samuel S. Endslow, Lewistown, Mif- 
flin county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
April 7, 1899. 

521. Chas. Edgar Reber, Collegeville, 
Montgomery county, Ursinus College, A.B., 
April 7, 1899. 

522. Elizabeth A. Minds, Ramey, Clear- 
field county, Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
A. B., April 22, 1899. 

523. Allen K. Faust, Lancaster, Lancaster 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A. 
B., April 12, 1899. 

524. William J. Engle, New Sheffield, 
Beaver couuty, Geneva College, A. B., April 
17, 1899. 

525. Ruth Rea Ealy, Schellsburg, Bedford 
co., Wilson College, B. A., April 17, 1899. 

526. Walter S. Hertzog, Beaver Falls, Bea- 
ver co., Hiram College, A. B , May 13, 1899. 

527. Erastus F. Loucks, Alverton, West- 
moreland county, University of Rochester, 
A. B., May 13, 1899. 

528. Harriet Baker, Wesley, Venango 
co., Grove City College, B. S., May 13, 1899. 

529. Mary Yound, Titusville, Crawford 
co., Wellesley College, A. B., May 15, 1899. 

530. Roland G. Kent, Bryn Mawr, Mont- 
gomery county, Swarthmore College, A. B., 
May 22, 1899. 

531. Elias F. Faust, Limestoneville, Mon- 
tour county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., May 22, 1899. 

532. Chas. W. Beadel, Shamokin, North- 
umberland county, Syracuse University, 
Ph. B., May 22, 1899. 

533. Geo. F. Longacre, Yerkes, Montgom- 
ery co., Ursinus College, A. B., May 22, 1899. 

534. Clara K. Hicks, Elmont, Shawnee 
county, Kansas, Mount Holyoke College, 
B. S., May 31, 1899. 


— 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAMs—Supt. Thoman: All the schools 
were visited once and a number of them 
twice. The people of the county ina gen- 
eral way laud our legislative and executive 
departments for having fixed the minimum 
school term at seven months. The decrease 
of the State appropriation, however, meets 
with marked opposition. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: The schools are 
all closed. The attendance during the year 
was very much interfered with by sickness. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, the 
work done throughout the county was in 
the main very satisfactory. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Benzinger High 
School graduated a class of eight bright 
young — The commencement was 
unusually good; from the proceeds of ad- 
mission fee $75 was added to the library 
fund. Dagus Mines graded school closed 
with an entertainment of a very high order. 
Here also the admission fees swelled the 
library fund. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Our State 
Normal School is full to overflowing. Ad- 
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ditional teachers have been secured and ad- 
ditional class rooms have been fitted up. 
The graduating class is very large, number- 
ing over one hundred. Under the efficient 
management of the Principal, Dr. Waller, 
the school has taken a deservedly high 
rank among educational institutions, and 
its graduates have no trouble in securing 
desirable positions. The public schools or 
the county are now all closed. We have 
had a very successful term. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Commencement 
exercises were held in Campbelltown, Ann- 
ville and Bismarck. Large audiences at- 
tended. The exercises reflected much credit 
on school work, especiaily upon the effi- 
ciency of the teachers. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: All the schools 
are closed with the exception of the Lewis- 
town schools, where the commencement ex- 
ercises of the High School will be held. 
The graduating class consists of eleven 
girls and three boys. Some one recently 
made the remark that the required qualifi- 
cations of a County Superintendent should 
be equal to the most advanced school in the 
county—a point worthy of consideration on 
the part of legislators. 

MONROE—Supt. Serfass: Examinations 
were held in three schools, of candidates for 
graduation under the course of study for 
our mixed schools. They all passed a cred- 
itable examination, setting a good example 
for others to follow. The course of study 
has proved a strong incentive to both 
teachers and pupils. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
new school building at Dalmatia was dedi- 
cated in April. Lieut. Gov. Gobin and 
other speakers were present. ‘The building 
is two stories high and modern in every 
respect. On May 2d, Hon. J. J. Riemen- 
snyder, the first County Superintendent of 
Northumberland County, died at the age of 
86 yearsand romonths. Mr. Riemensnyder 
was a man of culture and refinement; he 
always took an active part in educational 
affairs, and for the past six years assisted 
at the opening exercises of the Teachers’ 
Institute. This report closes my work as 
County Superintendent. My successor is 
Prof. Benj. Apple, of Sunbury. He is ambi- 
tious, well qualified, and interested in 
school-work. We predict a successful ad- 
ministration for him, and extend to him 
our codperation and best wishes. Mr. 
Albert Lloyd has just been elected Superin- 
tendent of Coal Township. He is a good 
school-man and the interests of the schools 
will be properly cared for in his hands. In- 
cluding supply teachers, there are fifty-one 
teachers in the township. 

SNYDER — Supt. Bowersox: Selinsgrove 
high school held very interesting commence- 
ment exerc ses in the Opera House on May 
8. Aside from the excellent orations and 
essays delivered by the members of the 
class, an excellent programme consisting 
of fine musical selections and a glowing, 
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eloquent address to the class by Mr. Ira C. 
Shoch, Secretary of the School Board, was 
very entertainingly rendered. Active prep- 
arations are now afoot throughout the 
county for the new year. The outlook is 
very hopeful. Middleburg has signally be- 
stirred herself. The School Board has ap- 
proved plans and specifications, and awarded 
the contract to Mr. J. F. Stetler, for the 
erection of a modern, up-to-date building at 
a cost of about $7000. Much controversy 
had been created by those opposed to better 
school facilities, but when the crucial test 
came upon the question of allowing the 
directors to bond the district beyond the 
amount specified by law, the citizens loy- 
ally stood by their directors, and demon- 
strated their desire for better school build- 
ings, and consequently better schools, with 
such a degree of unanimity that the bottom 
of the opposition seems to have been com- 
pletely knocked out. Thus a question 
which has long been menacing the welfare 
of the schools of this district has been 
finally solved by the satisfactory vote of 
107 to 21. It isto be hoped that districts 
will not resort to the decreasing of wages 
because of the reduction of the State appro- 
priation and the advent of the seven 
months’ term. Let us progress along all 
lines, and not retrograde. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The schools are 
all closed. The attendance during the year 
was very good except in Paint township, 
where an epidemic of smallpox prevailed 
during the latter part of the term. Quitea 
number of Local Normals are in operation in 
various parts of the county, and from 
reports recived the attendance of students is 
large. Many of our teachers also are in 
attendance at the different State Normals. 

Union — Supt. Stapleton: This month 
witnessed the closing of most of our schools. 
Thirty-five pupils were examined for com- 
mon school diplomas. As aclass we found 
them well prepared. Many were examined 
in the higher branches. The Cowan gram- 
mar schools and the Kelly township schools 
held graduating exercises of a very com- 
mendable character; eight graduated from 
the former, and six from the latter schools. 
The County Superintendent addressed large 
audiences at each place. The Mifflinburg 
schools graduated a class of twelve. Under 
the direction of Prof. C. R. Neff these schools 
have attained a high standard. As usual 
the schools of Lewisburg graduated a large 
class—nineteen well-prepared young ladies 
and gentlemen of whom the community may 
well be poset Prof. B. R. Johnson and his 
corps of teachers deserve much praise for 
their excellent work. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: A new school- 
house is being erected in Lebanon township. 
Excellent commencement exercises were 
held at Pleasant Mount Academy. Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer delivered one of his character- 
istic strong addresses. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: An enter- 
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tainment given by the two literary societies 
yielded $19.80 for the library fund. In all 
$219 have been raised by the pupils and 
teachers for our public school libraries dur- 
ing the past yea. 

Brappock—Supt. Keefer: Our graduat- 
ing class numbered six—three boys and 
three girls. The graduating exercises were 
held in Carnegie Hall. Dr. W. J. Holland 
delivered the address to the class. 

FosTtER Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—At a recent 
meeting of the School Board, it was thought 
best not to elect a superintendent for the en- 
suing term, because ‘‘the population of the 
township has decreased within the last few 
years, the State appropriation for schools 
has fallen far from amounts previously re- 
ceived, and the valuation of the township 
has been very materially lowered.’’ A series 
of resolutions very complimentary to Supt. 
Gabrio was unanimously adopted, and also 
resolutions of congratulation upon his elec- 
tion to the Superintendency of the Hazle 
Township schools. 

Lock HAVEN—Supt. Robb: We have just 
closed a very successful term of school. 
The 14th annual commencement was held 
in the opera house.’ Seven young ladies 
and six young men received diplomas of 
graduation. It was one of the best classes 
that ever left our high school. 

NEWPORT Twe. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: Twenty pupils of the high school 
engaged in a ‘‘speaking contest’’ this 
month. After a preliminary contest the 
following were chosen: Irwin Belles, Ida 
Bray, Bertha Griffith, Sarah Dewey, Flor- 
ence Dewey, Kate Garvey, Alice Jennings, 
Mary Gallagher, Bessie Turner, and Neva 
Hagenbaugh. The judges were Prof. R. H. 
Williams, of Wyoming Seminary, Supt. 
John W. Griffith, and Rev. Wm. Smith, of 
Nanticoke. The five p:izes were awarded 
as follows: First, $5 to Mary Gallagher; 
second, $4 to Alice Jennings; third, $3 to 
Florence Dewey; fourth, $2 to Kate Garvey; 
fifth, $1 to Neva Hagenbaugh. The pupils 
have been greatly benefited. 

SouTH EAston—Supt. La Barre: ‘‘ Dewey 
Day’’ was appropriately observed by our 
schools. The teachcrs did the work instead 
of the pupils, and every one made an ad- 
dress on Admiral Dewey and the great work 
of the American navy. I thoroughly believe 
in the teachers doing something to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the pupils, not having’ 
the pupils take the lead in everything. 

TYRONE—Supt. Kauffman: There were 
twenty-two pupils graduated from the high 
school—ten from the classical, and twelve 
from the commercial department. The 
classes were composed of eighteen boys and 
four girls. For the first time in the history 
of the schools the honors were all taken by 
the boys. Hon. Henry Houck was the 
orator of the evening. His address was 
much re by the large audience as- 
sembled. The whole commencement was 
the most satisfactory in our history. 
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day and night, and all they haveto tell; 
things be-low in  wa-ter, earth,an| air; 
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know and love the creatures wild, and 
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you quite nearher stood, You did not no-tice whereshe was, or lis-ten as you should. 


all the flowersthat grow; They live with them and love them well, God’s hidden pets they know. 
mong the trees and flow ers, And then youshall have more to love in shi-ning fai - ry bowers. 
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